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Art.  I.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of 
,  the  Nerv  Continent^  during  the  Years  1799-1804*;  by  Alexander 
de  Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland.  With  Mapsi  Plana,  &c. 
Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  and  tranilated 
into  Engliah  by  Helen  Maria  Williams*  Vol.  VI,  Parts  1.  and  H. 
8vo.  pp»  846.  London.  1826* 

^'WELVE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  were  favoured 
with  the  first  volume  of  this  extended  work,  and  it  was 
then  announced  that  the  whole  would  soon  be  ready.  Of  the 
unaccountable  and  vexatious  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
publication,  no  other  explanation  is  given,  than  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  the  Translator  has 
bad  no  control.  The  succeeding  portion,  however,  is  stated  to 
be  now  in  the  press,  and  *  proceeding  with  all  possible  expe- 
*  dition so  that  at  length,  within  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  from  the  Author’s  return  to  Europe,  we  shall  have  com¬ 
plete  the  'personal  narrative’  of  his  journey.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  interest  which  would  have  attached  to  that  narrative; 
had  it  been  made  public  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Travellers,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
the  descriptions  and  recitals  furnished  by  persons  who  have  buIh 
tequently  visited  those  countries ;  and  the  stupendous  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  ren¬ 
der  much  of  the  information  collected  by  M.  Humboldt  in  the 
year  1800,  well  nigh  obsolete.  In  fact,  this  delay  would  have 
ueen  fatal  to  any  work  of  less  intrinsic  value  and  importance 
than  that  which  is  now  brought  before  us.  But  whatever 
reason  the  public  may  have  to  complain  of  the  accomplished 
Author’s  tardiness  in  furnishing  his  promised  instalments,  they 
v^lll  receive  with  gratitude  these  late  fruits  of  his  labours ;  for 
though,  as  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures,  the  work  has  ex¬ 
tremely  small  claims  to  distinction,  the  multifarious  disserta¬ 
tions  and  digressions  of  all  kinds  with  which  it  abounds,  ren- 
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der  it  altogether  the  most  valuable  book  of  Travels  that  has 
perhaps  ever  been  put  forward. 

The  title  of  the  work  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  misnomer:  it  is 
any  thinp  rather  than  a  '  personal  narrative.*  The  slender 
thread  of  narration  by  which  the  Author  has  attempted  to  con¬ 
nect  the  various  heterogeneous  portions  of  the  work,  is  continu¬ 
ally  snapt  asunder.  The  reader  who  should  take  up  the  volumes 
with  the  idea  of  perusing  a  book  of  travels,  would  be  apt  to 
grow  not  a  little  impatient  at  the  long  stoppages  which  he  will 
find  himself  obliged  to  make  at  every  stage  of  the  interminable 
journey.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume,  he  will  find 
himself  no  further  on  his  voyage  to  the  New  Continent,  than 
Tenerirt'e.  The  second  volume,  which  ends  with  Chapter  V., 
carries  him  only  to  the  coast  of  Cumana.  It  is  not  before 
Chapter  Xll.  near  the  close  of  Vol.  111.,  that  he  reaches  Carac- 
cas.  In  the  fourth  volume,  we  actually  advance  from  Caraccas 
to  La  Victoria,  and  thence  soutliward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ori¬ 
noco.  The  fifth  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  description  of 
that  gigantic  stream  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  present  volume 
contains  merely  a  description  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Liam 
of  Venezuela,  and  an  account  of  the  Author’s  second  residence 
at  Cumana,  which  extend  to  127  pages;  the  remainder  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  being  occupied  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
An  account  of  the  Author’s  journey  into  the  cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  of  w'hich  scraps  and  fragments  have  been  given  in  his 
••  Researches,”  is  reserved  for  the  seventh  volume.  The  whole 
narrative  might  with  ease  have  been  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  (and  a  most  delightful  one  it  would  have  formed,) 
which  M.  Humboldt  would  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
draw  up  twenty  years  ago,  w  hen  the  scenes  were  as  yet  fresh  in 
his  recollection  ;  reserving  for  separate  publication  the  geogra¬ 
phical,  historical,  and  scientific  researches  which  form  the  bulk 
of  these  volumes.  The  arrangement  w  hich  he  has  adopted  is 
singularly  injudicious,  being  alike  annoying  to  the  general 
reader,  and  inconvenient  to  those  whom  it  may  be  supposed  he 
has  chiefly  sought  to  please.  ‘  The  Author,’  we  are  told,  in 
the  Advertisement  to  the  present  portion,  ‘  having,  in  the  course 
'of  the  work,  brought  under  his  review  almost  all  branches  oj 
*  the  Sciences^  purposes  to  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole, 
'  a  classed  table  of  contents  or  methodical  index  for  the  facility 
‘  of  reference.*  But  we  must  say,  that  it  is  very  inconvenient 
to  wait  more  than  twelve  years  for  either  a  table  of  contents  or 
an  index  to  a  work  of  this  description  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  lay  the  w  hole  blame  on  the  Translator,  the  slovenly  man¬ 
ner  in  w  Inch  the  several  sections  have  been  put  forth,  without 
eitlier  general  map,  index,  or  glossary  of  terms,  detracts  uot  a 
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little  from  the  \^lue  of  the  English  edition  as  a  library  book.* 
The  unequal  size  of  the  volumes  is  also  an  unsightly  feature  in 
the  publication.  The  first  and  second  volumes  do  not  together 
contain  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the 
hfth  volume.f  In  short,  the  whole  work  is  got  up  in  a  style 
very  unworthy  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  volumes  im¬ 
mediately  before  us,  our  readers  may  be  gratified  by  having 
presented  to  them  a  brief  account  oi  their  distinguished  Au¬ 
thor. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was  bom  at  Berlin,*  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1769.  After  having  studied  at  Gottingen  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder^  he  attended  the  commercial  academy 
of  Professor  Blisch  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1790, 
visited  Holland  and  England.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
first  work,  the  fruit  of  his  observations  in  travelling  through 
Gennany;  entitled  Observations  on  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine,*’ 
printed  at  Brunswick.  In  1791,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Werner  at  Freiberg,  where  he  diligently  prose¬ 
cuted  the  study  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  the  result  of  which 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  his  "  Specimen  rlorte  FreiberatmU  Sub* 
terranetr:'*  Berlin  1793.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  (in  1792)  to  the  office  of  assessor  of  the  council  of 
mines  at  Berlin  ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  made  director*general 
of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach.  In 
this  capacity,  he  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  with  conside- 
table  success  in  promoting  the  formation  of  scientific  establish¬ 
ments;  but  in  1795^  he  resigned  his  employments  in  order  to 
indulge  that  ardent  spirit  of  research  and  discovery,  which 
seems  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  and  travelled  into  Italy  and  Swiu 
Zetland.  In  1796,  we  find  him  publishing  at  Berlin,  an  account 
of  some  Galvanic  experiments  which  he  had  the  coumge  to 
make  upon  himself,  to  which  were  appended,  notes  and  obser- 
vabons  by  the  celebrated  Blumenbacn.  In  1797,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  brother,  he  repaired  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Paris, 


*  The  original  work  is  designed  to  accompany  the  Geoffraphical 
sad  Picturesque  Atlas ;  but  the  English  Translation,  which  appears 
as  a  distinct  and  Independent  work,  ought  to  have  Imn  render^,  so 
far  as  possible,  complete  in  itself.  The  Geognostical  Essay  on  the 
Superposition  of  Rocks,  it  published  in  a  form  absolutely  discreditable 
to  all  parties,  being  without  index,  table  of  contents,  or  any  key  what* 
over  its  forty  sections,  while  many  of  the  terms  are  perfectly  unuv* 
telligible  to  an  English  reader. 

t  Vol.  1.  contains  pp.  344;  Vol.  II.  contain!  pp.  300;  VoL  V< 
870  pages. 
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where  he  formed  that  intimate  friendship  with  Aime  Bonpland, 
a  brother  naturalist,  of  which  their  joint  works  form  so  honour¬ 
able  a  memorial.  From  the  year  1792,  M.  Humboldt  is  stated 
to  have  entertained  the  intention  to  visit  the  tropical  regions, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  put  this  project  into  execu¬ 
tion,  which  were  defeated  by  untoward  circumstances.  At 
length,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Spain,  intending  to  pass 
over  to  Africa,  and  to  join  the  French  savatts  in  Egypt,  from 
which  country  he  hoped  to  penetrate  into  Arabia,  and  tlience, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  reach  the  British  dominions  in 
India.  When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  received  with  tlie 
most  marked  attention,  not  only  by  the  Spanish  literati,  but 
also  by  the  Court,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  travel  at  pleasure  through  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This  unexpected 
permission  changed  all  his  plans.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
nis  friend  Bonpland  to  join  him ;  and  the  two  associates,  well 
provided  with  scienlitic  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  set  sail  from 
Corunna,  on  the  5lh  of  June  1799,  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  the  personal  narrative  commences. 
They  landed  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  ascended  the  Peak 
for  the  purpose  of  mahing  some  barometrical  and  other  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  month  of  July,  they  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Cumana,  and  M.  Humboldt  thus  describes  his  sensations  on 
quitting  that  part  of  the  Colombian  coast,  after  a  residence 
of  several  months  at  Cumana,  to  prosecute  his  travels  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Venezuela. 

*  We  quitted  the  borders  of  Cumana,  as  if  we  had  long  been  their 
inhabitants.  This  wiis  the  first  land  that  we  had  touched,  under  i 
zone  toward  which  my  wishes  had  been  turned  from  my  earliest 
youth.  There  is  something  so  great,  so  powerful  in  the  impression 
made  by  nature  in  the  climate  of  the  Indies,  that,  afler  an  abode  of 
a  few  months,  we  seemed  to  have  lived  there  during  a  long  succession 
of  years.  In  Europe,  the  inhabitant  of  the  North,  or  of  the  plains, 
feels  an  almost  similar  emotion,  when  he  quits,  even  after  a  short 
abode,  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  delicious  country 
between  Tivoli  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  or  the  wild  and  solemn  scenery 
of  the  Higher  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Yet,  every  where  under  the 
temperate  zone,  the  effects  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetables 
afford  little  contrast.  The  firs  and  the  oaks  that  crown  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Sweden,  hear  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  those  which 
vegetate  in  the  fine  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Between  the 
Tropics,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  low’er  regions  of  both  Indies,  every 
thing  in  nature  appears  wild  and  marvellous.  In  the  open  plains* 
and  amid  the  gh»oin  of  forests,  almost  all  the  remembrances  of 
Europe  are  efl'aced  ;  for  it  is  the  vegetation  that  determines  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  landscape,  and  acts  upon  our  imagination  by  its  mass,  the 
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cootrsflt  of  its  forroSy  and  the  glow  of  its  colours.  In  proportion  as 
impressions  are  powerful  and  new,  they  weaken  antecedent  impres¬ 
sions,  and  their  strength  gives  them  the  appearance  (semblance)  of 
duration.  I  appeal  to  those  who,  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  than  of  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  lon^  resided  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  how  dear,  how  memorable  during  life,  is  the  land  where 
they  hrst  disembarked !  A  vague  desire  to  revisit  that  spot,  roots 
itself  in  their  minds  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Cumana  and  its  dusty 
soil  are  still  more  freauently  present  to  my  imagination,  than  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Cordilleras.  Beneath  the  fine  Siy  of  the  South;  the 
light  and  the  magic  of  the  aerial  hues  embellish  (even)  a  land  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  The  Sun  does  not  merely  enlighten,  it 
colours  the  objects,  and  wraps  them  in  a  thin  vapour,  which,  without 
changing  the  transparency  of  the  air,  renders  its  tints  more  harmo¬ 
nious,  soflens  the  efiects  of  the  light,  and  diffuses  over  nature  that 
calm  which  is  reflected  in  our  souls.  To  explain  this  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  the  two  Indies  produces, 
even  on  coasts  where  there  is  little  wood,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky  augments  from  Naples  towards  the 
Equator,  almost  os  much  os  from  Provence  towards  the  south  of 
Italy.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  353 — 5. 

We  could  hardly,  perhaps,  have  extracted  a  single  paragraph 
more  strikingly  characteristic,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Author’s 
turn  of  mind  and  general  style,  than  this  picturesque  passage. 
In  the  description  of  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty,  he  luxuriates 
aith  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  rarely  combined  with  the  micros¬ 
copic  eye  of  the  botanist,  or  the  dry*  technical  habits  of  tlie 
classifier  of  rocks.  The  variety  oi  his  knowledge  and  the 
widely  extended  scope  of  his  observations,  enable  him  too,  on 
almost  all  occasions,  to  enhance  by  general  and  comparative 
remark,  the  value  of  his  particular  descriptions;  and  he  is  often 
exceedingly  happy  in  interpreting  to  us  by  comparisons  or 
contrasts  taken  from  familiar  scenes,  those  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  finds  it  difficult  to  realize.  Diffuse  and  desultory,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  never  dull ;  and  though  the  reader  is  often 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  Traveller  were  a  little  less  learned  or 
scientific,  he  is  never  annoyed  with  vapid  sentiment  or  prosing 
of  any  kind. 

The  observation  contained  in  the  above  paragraph,  respect¬ 
ing  the  magical  effect  of  southern  suns,  agrees  with  what  is 
stated  by  another  traveller,  the  perfect  opposite  of  Humboldt, 
the  smart,  lively,  shallow,  affected,  sentimentalizing,  egotistic 
Frenchman,  Chateaubriand.  Speaking  of  the  exquisite  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mistra,  he  says  :  *  These  hills  and 

*  these  ruins  have  not  the  same  desolate  aspect  as  when  you 

*  are  close  to  them :  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  tinged 

*  with  purple,  violet,  and  a  light  gold  colour.  It  is  not  verdant 
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*  iiwada  and  foliaga  of  a  cold  and  uniform  green,  hnt  the 'effect! 

*  of  light,  that  produce  admirable  landscapes.  On  this  account, 

*  the  rocks  and  the  heaths  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  will  ever  b« 

*  superior  in  beauty  to  the  most  fertile  vales  of  France  and 

*  England.'  • 

At  Caraccas,  M,  Humboldt  passed  two  months,  and  he  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  adventurous  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  SV/Ai,  or  Saddle  mountain,  which  overhangs  tbs 
city.  In  order  to  reach  the  eastern  peak,  which  is  the  highest, 
it  was  necessary  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  the  great  pre 
cipice  which  descends  towards  the  coast. 

*■  Having  arrived  at  the  summit,*  he  says,  *  we  enjoyed,  but  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  all  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  The  eye  commanded 
a  vast  space  of  country,  looking  down  toward  the  north  on  the  sea, 
and  toward  the  south,  ou  the  fertile  valley  of  Caraccas.  We  were 
at  1850  toisi's  of  elevation.  Wo  gazed  on  an  extent  of  sea,  the 
radius  of  which  was  thirty>six  leagues.  Tliosc  persons  whose  senses 
are  affected  by  looking  down  a  considerable  depth,  sliould  remain  at 
the  centre  of  the  small  Hat  which  crowns  tho  eastern  summit  of  the 
Silla.  The  mountain  is  not  very  remarkable  for  its  height,  but  it  is 
dUtingvished  among  all  the  mountains  1  have  visited,  by  the  enormous 
precipice  on  the  side  neat  the  sea.  The  coast  forms  only  a  narrow 
border;  and  looking  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  on  the  houses 
of  Caravalleda,  this  wall  of  rocks  seems,  by  an  optical  illusion,  to  be 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  real  slope  of  the  declivity  appeared  to 
me,  according  to  an  exact  calculation,  58^  28',  The  mean  slope  of 
the  Peak  of  Tencriffe  is  scarcely  12®  50'.  A  precipice  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet,  tike  that  of  the  Silla  of  Caraccas,  is  a  phenomenon  far 
more  rare  than  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  cross  mountains 
without  measuring  their  height,  their  bulk,  and  their  slopes.  Since 
the  experiments  on  the  fail  of  bodies  and  on  their  deviation  to  the 
S.  E.  have  been  resumed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  a  rock  of  250 
loiscs  of  perpendicular  elevation  has  been  in  vain  sought  for  among 
all  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  declivity  of  Mont  Blunc  towards 
the  Alice  Blanche  does  not  even  reach  an  angle  of  4^*^;  though,  in 
the  greater  number  of  geological  works,  Mont  Blanc  is  described  as 
cut  perpendicularly  on  the  south  side. 

*  Seven  months  had  elapsed  since  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the 
Peak  of  Tencriffe,  whence  we  surveyed  a  space  of  the  globe  equal  to 
a  fourth  part  of  France.  The  apparent  horizon  of  the  sea  is  there 
six  leagut's  further  disunt  than  at  the  top  of  the  Silla ;  and  yet  we 
saw  that  horizon,  at  least  for  somo  time,  very  distinctly :  it  was 
strongly  marked,  and  not  confounded  with  the  adjacent  strata  of  air. 
At  the  Silla,  which  is  550  toises  low’cr  than  the  Peak  of  Tencriffe, 
the  horizon,  tlmugli  nearer,  remained  invisible  towards  the  N.  and 
N.E.  Following  with  tlie  eye  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  was 


•  Travels  In  Greece,  &c^Vol,  L  p.  145. 
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mvooth  as  slau,  we  were  struck  with  the  progressive  diminution  of 
the  reflected  light.  Where  the  visual  ray  touched  the  last  limit  of 
that  surface*  the  water  was  lost  among  the  superposed  strata  of  air.  • 

. Toward  the  south,  within  the  land,  the  range  of  mountains 

that  separates  Yare  and  the  Savannah  of  Ocumare  from  the  valley  of 
Caraccas,  bounds  the  horizon  like  a  rampart  running  parallel  to  the, 
equator.  If  this  rampart  had  an  opening,  a  breach,  as  happens  so 
onen  in  the  high  mountains  of  Saltzburg  and  Switzerland,  the  most 
stupendous  scenery  would  thence  unfold  itself  to  our  view.  We 
should  discover  through  that  breach  the  Llanos  or  vast  steppes  of 
Cslabozo;  and  as  these  steppe  would  reach  the  height  of  the  e^  of 
the  spectator,  two  similar  horizous  of  sea  and  land  would  be  vuible 
from  the  same  point. 

*  The  rounded  peak  or  western  dome  of  the  Silla  concealed  from 
us  the  view  of  the  town  of  Caraccas ;  but  we  distinguished  the  nearest 
houses,  the  villages  of  Chacao  and  Potare,  the  cofl^-plantations,  and 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Guayra,  a  slender  streak  of  water  reflecting  a 
silvery  light.  The  narrow  band  of  cultivated  ground  formed  a  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  wild  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  While  we  take  in  at  one  view  the  vast  landscape,  wo 
feel  little  regret  that  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  are  not  embel¬ 
lished  with  the  images  of  past  times.  Wherever,  under  the  torrid 
zone,  the  Earth,  studded  with  mountains  and  overspread  with  plants, 
has  preserved  its  primitive  characteristics,  man  no  longer  app^rt  as 
the  centre  of  the  creation.  Far  from  •  taming  the  elements,  all  hia 
efforts  tend  to  escape  from  their  empire.  The  changes  made  by 
savage  nations  during  the  lapse  of  ages  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
disappear  before  those  that  are  produced  in  a  few  hours  by  the  action 
of  volcanic  fires,  the  inundations  of  mighty  floods,  and  the  impetuo* 
tity  of  tempests.  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  which  cnarac- 
teriies,  in  the  New  World,  the  aspect  of  Nature.  A  country  without 
population  appears,  to  the  people  of  cultivated  Europe,  like  a  city  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  inhabitants.  In  America,  afYer  having  lived  during  several 
years  in  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  or  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
leras,«^fler  having  surveyed  countries  as  extensive  os  France,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  small  number  of  scattered  hut8,^a*deep  solitude  no' 
longer  affrights  the  imagination.  We  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  a  world  that  supports  only  plants  and  animals ;  where  the  savage 
has  never  uttered  eitner  the  shout  of  joy  or  the  j^aintive  accents  of 
sorrow.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  506—12. 

We  have  extracted  only  a  part  of  the  variety  of  observations, 
barometrical,  mineralogical,  and  botanical,  which  the  Author 
made  during  this  expedition.  The  descent,  which  occupied 
six  hours,  was  not  unattended  with  danger,  night  having  sur¬ 
prised  them  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  900  fathoms.  As 
twilight  scarcely  exists  between  the  tropics,  the  traveller  under¬ 
goes  a  sudden  transition  from  bright  day-light  into  darkness. 
The  moon  was  on  the  horizon,  but  her  disk  was  veiled  from 
tioie  to  time  by  thick  clouds;  aud  *  the  steep  declivities. 
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*  covered  with  yellow  herbs,  now  appeared  in  shade,  and  now, 

*  suddenly  illumined,  seemed iike  precipices  the  depth  of  which 

*  the  eye  souji^ht  to  measure/  Tney  were  obliged  to  pull  off 
their  boots,  the  soles  having  become  too  slippery,  and  when 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Silla,  they  were  almost  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  thirst,  having  walked  for  JiJ)een  hours,  nearly 
without  stopping.  Altogether,  this  exploit  must  be  admitted 
to  rank  among  the  most  heroical  achievements  of  scientific 
explorers. 

From  Caraccas,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  this 
journey,  M.  Humboldt  and^his  companion  proceeded  westward, 
to  survey  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Valencia,  which  form  the  finest  and  most  cultivated 
part  of  the  ancient  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas.  Then, 
turning  southward,  they  crossed  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  those  valleys  from  the  great  basin  of  the  steppes, 
and  traversing  the  immense  savannahs  of  Calabozo,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  K.S.E.,  made  for  San  Fernando  de  Apure  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Varinas.  Here  they  began  a  tedious 
navigation  in  canoes  of  about  600  miles.  Sailing  down  the 
Apure,  they  entered  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7®  30' 23'^  and  as¬ 
cended  that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  ;  then 
passed  into  the  Alabapo,and  having  by  means  of  that  and  two 
smaller  rivers,  and  crossing  a  sort  of  isthmus,  penetrated  to 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  descended  that  river  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  Returning  by  the  Cassi- 
Guiare  into  the  Orinoco,  they  descended  that  vast  channel  to 
Angostura,  and  thence,  after  enduring  great  hardships,  returned 
through  the  missions  of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  to  Barcelona 
and  Cumana. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  present  edition,  as  well  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth,  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
this  perilous  voyage.  M.  Humboldt  carried  on  his  journal 
during  the  whole  time,  writing  either  in  the  boat,  or  when  they 
disembarked  at  night,  except  when  violent  rains  and  the  pest 
of  mosquitoes  compelled  him  to  intermit  his  labours.  His 
sufi'erings.  more  especially  after  entering  the  Orinoco,  were 
often  extreme.  The  bed  of  that  vast  river,  where  the  Apure 
enters  it,  is  nearly  2000  fathoms  broad,  at  the  lowest  state  of 
its  waters  ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  it  extends  in  breadth  5517 
fathoms.  The  granitic  chain,  running  from  east  to  west,  which 
bounds  its  basin  on  the  east,  appears  to  rise  from  the  water  as 
if  seen  above  the  horizon  of  the  sea. 

®  On  leaving  the  Rio  Apure,*  says  the  learned  Traveller,  ‘  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  country  of  a  totally  difierent  aspect.  An  im- 
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Dense  plain  of  water  stretched  before  oa  like  a  lake,  aa  ftr  as  wo 
could  see.  White-topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several  laet, 
from  the  conflict  of  the  breese  snd  the.curreot*  The  air  resounded 
DO  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  snd 
the  spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Our 
ryes  sought  in  vain  those  water-fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which 
Ysry  in  each  tribe.  All  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely 
could  we  discover  in  the  hollows  of  tne  waves  a  few  large  crocodiles, 
cutting  obliquely,  by  the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surfkce  of  the 
agitated  waters.  The  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  forests,  but 
these  forests  no  where  reached  so  far  as  the  of  the  river.  A  vast 

beach,  constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  as 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  resembled  at  a  distance,  from  the  effect  of  the 
mirage,  pools  of  stagnant  water.  These  sandy  shores,  far  from  fixing 
the  limiu  of  the  river,  rendered  them  uncertain,  by  approaching  or 
withdrawing  them  alternately,  according  to  the  variable  action  of  the 
inflected  rays.  In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape,  in  this 
character  of  solitude  and  of  greatness,  we  recognize  the  course  of 
the  Oroonoko,  one  of  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  the  ‘  New  World. 
The  water,  like  the  land,  displays  every  where  a  characteristic  and 
peculiar  aspect.  The  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  resembles  not  the  bed  of 
the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  the  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Amazon.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  of 
the  current :  they  are  connected  with  a  multitude  of  impressions, 
which  it  is  easier  to  perceive  upon  the  spot,  than  to  define  with  pre¬ 
cision.  Thus,  the  mere  form  of  the  waves,  the  tint  of  the  waters,  the 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead  an  experienced  naviga¬ 
tor  to  guess,  whether  he  were  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  Great  Ocean.’  Vol.  IV.  pp.  457,  8. 

Having  ascended  this  river  as  high  as  the  beach  of  Pararunaa, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Sinaruco,  in  lat.  6''  40^  the  pilot  who 
had  brought  them  thus  far,  unacquainted  with  the  passage  of 
the  rapids,  refused  to  conduct  their  bark  any  further.  They 
now  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  procuring  here  a  fine 
canoe,  not  three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  was  so  little  room 
for  their  trunks  and  instruments,  that,  before  they  could  take 
any  thing  out  of  a  trunk,  or  use  an  instrument,  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  the  shore  and  disembark.  Their  only  protection  from 
the  rains  or  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  was  a  roof  of 
leaves,  raised  on  a  sort  of  deck  of  brushwood,  too  low  to  admit 
of  their  sitting  upright,  and  not  long  enough  to  cover  them 
when  lying  down,  and  which  served,  moreover,  to  collect  and 
harbour  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  But  *  a  vivid  taste  for  the 
*  majesty  of  nature,*  and  a  flow  of  spirits,  enabled  the  Travellem 
to  accustom  themselves  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  pati« 
once.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Pararuma,  they  reached 
tile  mouth  of  the  Meta  in  lat.  6®  20'  N.,  long.  70®  4'  29"  W.  (of 
Paris).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  all  that 
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Bow  into  the  Orinoco*,  may  be  compared,  M.  Humboldt  aays 
to  Uie  Danube,  not  for  the  length  of  its  course,  but  for  the  vo» 
lame  of  its  waters.  Its  mean  depth  is  36  feet :  *hat  of  some 
parts,  is  H4  feet. 

*  The  Rio  Meta,  which  traverses  the  vast  plains  of  Casanare,  sod 
which  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  will  one  day  be  of 
great  political  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  (juyana  and  Vene- 
imela.  From  the  Go^o  TriUe^  a  small  Beet  may  go  up  the  Oroonoko 
and  the  Meta  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  Bogota.  The 
Meta  is  like  a  canal  of  communication  between  countries  placed  i 
the  same  latitude,  but  differing  in  their  productions  as  widely  i 
France  and  Senegal.* 

The  Jesnits  had  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  series  of 
missions  from  the  junction  of  the  Casanare  with  tlie  Meta  to 
that  of  the  Meta  with  the  Orinoco.  A  narrow  zone  of  culti 
ration  would  then  have  crossed  the  vast  steppes  that  separate 
the  forests  of  Guyana  from  the  Andes  of  New  Granada.  But 
the  merchants  of  Carthogena  complained  that  a  contraband 
trade  was  carried  on  by  this  channel,  and  that  miserable  spirit 
of  monopoly  which  was  the  bnne  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
which  led  at  length  to  their  alienation,  occasioned  the  shutting 
up  alike  of  the  Meta,  the  Rio  Atrato,  arid  the  Amazons,  con- 
signing  extensive  regions  of  boundless  fertility  to  straggling 
hordes  of  barbarous  Indians  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  ‘ 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  Travellers  passed  the  mouth  of  the* 
river  Anaveni,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Atures  (or  Mapara),  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  Jesuits 
pushed  their  missions.  Thus  far,  a  distance  of  2(>0  leagues, 
the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  is  not  impeded,  except  by  shoals 
and  eddies  in  one  part,  and  three  different  raudelitos  (rapids), 
which  still  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats. >  But  here,  bars 
composed  of  innumerable  islands,  dikes  of  rock,  and  blocks 
of  granite  piled  one  upon  another  and  covered  witli  palm-trees, 
extend  from  bank  to  bank,  among  which  one  of  tne  greatest 
rivers  in'  the  world  is  seen  struggling  and  reduced  to  foam.* 
The  Orinoco,  in  running  from  south  to  north,  is  twice  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  course  by  the  chain  of  granitic  mountains  across 
which  it  passes.  The  two  great  cataracts  are  within  twelve 
leagues  of  each  other.  The  northernmost,  that  of  Atures,  is  the 
only  one  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains.  ‘  Nothing,' 
we  are  told,  •  can  be  grander  than  the  aspect  of  this  spot.' 

*  M.  Humboldt  speaks  both  of  the  Meta  and  the  Ventuari  as 
being,  *  next  to  Uic  Guaviare  tltc  mo&t  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Oroonoko.' 
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<  Neither  the,  fall  of  the  Tequendaroa  near  Bogota,  nor  the  magni- 
(irent  scenes  of  the  Cordilleras,  could  weaken  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  roy  mind  by  the  first  view  of  the  rapids  of  Atures  and 
Maypures.  When  you  are  so  stationed  that  the  eye  can  at  once 
take  in  the  long  succession  of  cataracts,  the  immense  sheet  of  foam 
and  vapours,  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  it  seems  as  if 
fou  aaw  the  whole  river  suspended  over  its  bed . . 

« The  rapids  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of  the 

river,  deeply  ingulfed,  has  almost  inaccessible  banks. . For  more 

than  five  miles,  it  is  traversed  by  innumerable  dikes  of  rock  that  form 
•0  many  natural  dams  or  barriers,  resembling  those  of  the  Dnieper, 
The  space  between  those  dikes  is  filled  with  islands  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions,  some  hilly  and  two  or  three  hundred  toises  in  length,  others 
small,  low,  and  like  simple  shoals.  These  islands  divide  the  river 
into  a  number  of  torrents  that  boil  up  as  they  break  against  the  rocks: 
they  are  all  furnished  with  jaguas  and  cucuritocs  with  plumy  leaves, 
and  seem  a  mass  of  palm-trees  rising  amid  the  foamy  surface  of  the 

waters, . A  great  part  of  the  river  appeared  dry.  Blocks  of 

gfsnitc  are  heaped  together,  as  in  the  morrainet  which  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  drive  before  them.  The  river  is  every  where  ingulfed  in 
caverns ;  and  in  one  of  these  caverns,  we  beard  the  water  roll  at  once 
over  our  heads  and  beneath  our  feet.  The  Oroonoko  seems  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  arms  or  torrents,  each  of  which  seeks  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  rocks.  We  were  struck  with  the  little  water  to 
be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  frequency  of  subterraneous  falls, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  waters  breaking  on  the  rocka  in  foam.* 

YoL  V*  pp.  1 ;  SS-— 5, 

This  animated  description,  of  which  we  have  given  only  an 
abridgement,  ia  followed  up,  in  tbo  Author’s  uaual  style,  with 
a  comparative  view  of  all  toe  famous  cataracts,  falls,  and  rapid# 
in  the  world.  M.  Hofoboldt  was  surprised  to  Bnd  that  those 
rapids,  the  turbulent  noise  of  which  is  beard  at  the  distance  e£ 
more  than  a  league,  and  which,  from  the  varied  appearance  of 
the  waters,  the  palm-trees,  and  *  the  roeka^  are  so  eminently 
picturesque,  have  not,  apparently,  on  their  whole  length,  a 
Height  of  more  than  28  perpendicular  feet.  But,  thou^  this 
would  be  an  inconsiderable  height  for  a  single  fall,  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  rapids.  When  the  rautiais  or  dikes  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  high,  the  Indians  venture  to  descend  them  in 
boats.  In  going  up  the  river,  they  swim  on  befose,  and  fixing 
s  rope  to  one  of  the  points  of  rock  that  crown  the  dike,  (a 
task  of  great  difficulty,)  draw  the  bark  to  the  top*  When  ther 
steps  and  rocky  barriers  are  very  high,  light  boat#  are  carried 
on  shore,  and  drawn  on  branches  of  trees,  which  serve  as  rollers, 
to  where  the  river  again  becomes  navigable;  but  when  the 
water  is  at  its  height,  this  is  seldom  necessary. 

Eight  Indians  conducted  the  boat  belonging  to  outTravelleni 
through  the  raudals,  while  they  proceeded  over  lantt  to  the 


tmbarcadero  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cataniapo ;  a  march  of 
three  hours.  Here  they  apain  embarked,  and  the  next  day 
reached  the  port  and  vil!a<;e  of  Maypures.  This  cataract,  like 
that  of  Atures,  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  islands  and  rocky 
dikes,  which,  to  the  length  of  3000  fathoms,  fill  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  one  called  SaUo  de  la  Sardum,  is  nine  feet  high, 
and  forms  by  its  breadth  a  magnificent  cascade.  Enormous 
masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  some  like  mammiform  basaltic 
hills,  others  resembling  towers,  and  castles,  and  ruined  build¬ 
ings,  rise  from  the  silvery  sheet  of  foam,  which  expends  a  whole 
mile.  Ewy  islet  is  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  and  the  leafy 
plume  of  a  majestic  species  of  palm,  reaching  above  80  feet  in 
neight,  has  a  brilliant  effect  shooting  up  through  the  white 
vapour.  The  calm  of  the  atmosphere  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters.  Here,'  no  breath 
of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the  splendour 
of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Altogether,  the  scene  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  almost  unrivalled  grandeur. 

Beyond  the  Great  Cataracts,  an  unknown  land  begins,  and 
the  traveller  *  feels  as  if  he  had  overstepped  the  barriers  which 

•  nature  seems  to  have  raised  between  the  civilized  countries 

•  of  the  coast  and  the  savage  unknown  interior.* 

*  The  Great  Cataracts  divide  the  Christian  establishment!  of 
Spanish  Guyana  into  two  unequal  parts.  Those  situated  between  the 
Raudal  of  Atures  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  called  the  mission! 
of  the  Lower  Oroonoko :  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  com¬ 
prehend  the  villages  between  the  Raudal  of  Maypures  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Duida.  The  course  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  if  we  estimate 
(with  M.  de  la  Condamine)  the  sinuosities  at  one  third  of  the  distance 
in  a  direct  line,  is  260  nautical  leagues:  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  supposing  its  sources  to  be  3**  2'  of  Duida,  includes  167 
leagues*  The  country  beyond  the  Cataracts  is  partly  mountainous 
andjMrtly  flat,  receiving  at  once  the  confluents  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Oroonoko.  From  the  facility  of  its  communications  with  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Gran  Para,  it  appears  to  belong  still  more  to 
Brazil  than  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  ^one  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  described  the  Oroonoko  before  me,  had  passed  the  Raudal  of 
Maypures.  We  found  but  three  Christian  establishments  above  the 
Great  Cataracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  an  extent  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues;  and  these  three  establishments  con¬ 
tained  scarcely  six  or  eight  persons  of  European  race.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  that  such  a  desert  region  should  have  been  at  all  times  the 
classical  soil  of  fable  and  fairy  visions,  it  is  there  that  grave  mission¬ 
aries  have  placed  nations  with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  the  head  of 
a  dog,  or  the  mouth  below  the  stomach  ; — fictions  derived  in  great 

part  trom  tlic  reciuls  of  the  Indians. . When,  atCuaana,  New  Barce- 

tooa,  aod  other  sea-ports  which  have  frequent  communication  with  the 
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misiiont,  you  betray  any  sign  of  increduUty»  you  ore  reduced  to  silence 
with  these  few  words  :  *  The  fathers  have  seen  it«  but  far  above  the 
Cataracts — mas  ariha  de  lot  Raudalts*  Vol.  V*  pp.  5-^7. 

These  missions,  which  were  fast  diniinishinG^  in  numbers, 
have  probably,  long  ere  this,  become  extinct.  The  villages  of 
Mures  and  M aypures  are  extremely  unhealthy  during  a  great 

{)art  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  violent  heats,  joined  to  excessive 
mmidity.  and,  as  the  natives  say,  the  pestilent  exhalations 
from  the  black-crusted  rocks.  The  leameo  Traveller  submitted 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  in  1801,  the  plan  of  a  canal,  which, 
by  connecting  the  little  rivers  Cameji  and  Toparo,  would  ren¬ 
der  the  passage  of  boats  through  the  liaudaies  of  Maypures 
superHuous.  It  would  run  along  a  valley  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  progress  of  commercial  enterprise  and  agricultural  industry 
render  this  a  necessary  measure  ? 

The  Travellers  passed  two  days  in  the  little  village  of  May* 
pares,  and  then  again  embarked.  Early  on  the  next  day,  they 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tipapu  or  Sipapo,  coming  from  a  con* 
siderable  chain  of  mountains  on  the  east ;  and  soon  afler,  the 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Vichada  or  Visata,  next  to  the  Meta  and 
the  Guaviaie  the  most  considerable  river  flowing  from  the  west. 
The  sources  of  this  river  are  ascertained  to  be  not  very  distant 
from  those  of  the  Meta,  but  no  European  is  known  to  have 
navigated  it  for  the  last  fiRy  years.  Indeed,  the  vast  area  lying 
between  the  Meta,  the  Vichada,  and  the  Guaviare,  is  altogether 
unknown  a  league  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  is  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  wild  Indians  who  build  no  boats.  Formerly, 
says  M.  Humboldt,  when  the  Caribbees  and  their  enemies  the 
Cabres  traversed  these  regions  with  their  little  fleets  of  rails  and 
canoes,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  pass  the  night  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  running  from  the  west.  But  now,  the  In* 
dependent  Indians  have  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  and  the  solitude  of  these  regions  is  such  that,  during 
a  course  of  180  leagues,  the  Travellers  did  not  meet  a  single 
boat. 

The  Rio  Zama,  a  very  considerable  river  as  unknown  as  the 
Vichada,  is  the  first  of  those  which  are  distinguished  by  tlie 
name  of  Uack  waters ;  that  is,  their  waters,  seen  in  a  large  oody, 
have  either  a  brown  colour,  like  coffee,  or  a  greenish  blacky 
whereas  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  are  white  waters. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  former  are  for  the  most  part 
shunned  by  both  the  crocodiles  and  the  mosquitoes ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  their  dark  colour,  they  are  the  most  beautiful,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  natives  as¬ 
sert  too,  that  these  waters  do  not  embrown  the  rocks,  but  have 
white  borders,  while  the  white  rivers  have  black  borders.  In 
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the  shade,  the  Zama,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Guainia  (Rio  Negro) 
are  a«  dark  as  cofl’ee-grounds ;  but,  when  the  least  breath  of 
wind  agitates  the  surface  of  the  black  rivers,  they  appear  of  a 
tine  grass- green,  like  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Author  ‘ 
has  some  curious  observations  on  this  phenomenon  in  reference 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  colour  of  rivers.  On  passing  out 
of  the  Orinoco  into  the  Atabapo,  on  the  fourth  day  from  May- 
pures,  the  Travellers  found  themselves  transported  as  it  were  to 
a  new  country.  Every  thing  was  changed, — tiie  temperature,  the 
form  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  qualities  of  the  waters.  After 
having  been  compelled  during  a  whole  year  to  drink  water  at 
80®  or  82®,  they  found  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  lower 
very  refreshing ;  and  the  change  must  have  been  most  delight¬ 
ful,  from  the  turbid,  heavy,  and  impure  waters  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  strain  through  a  linen 
cloth  before  they  could  drink  them,  to  the  pure,  sweet,  and  in¬ 
odorous  waters  of  the  Atabapo. 

‘  What  proves  the  extreme  purity  of  the  black  waters  is,  their  lim¬ 
pidity,  their  transparency,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  reflect 
the  images  and  colours  of  surrounding  objects.  The  sraaflest  fish 
are  visible  in  them  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and  most  com¬ 
monly,  the  bottom  of  the  river  may  he  distinguished,  which  is  not  i 
yellowish  or  brownish  mud,  like  the  colour  of  the  water,  but  a  quart- 
aosc  and  granite  sand  of  dazzling  whiteness^  Nothing  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo.  Loaded  witli 
plants,  among  which  rise  the  palms  crowned  with  leafy  plumes,  the  banks 
are  reflected  in  the  waters ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  reflected  image 
seems  to  have  the  same  vivid  hue  as  the  object  itself  directly  seen  ; 
the  surface  is  so  homogeneous,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  that  mixture 
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and  streaks  the  surface  of  less  limpid  rivers.*  Vol.  V.  p.  218. 

It  is  ob8er>’able  also,  that  while  the  Rio  Par^ua,  or  the  eas¬ 
tern  head  of  the  Orinoco,  running  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W., 
to  which  the  Spanish  geographers  give  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  black  water, — the  Gua- 
viare,or  western  head,  flowing  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.,  which' 
is  the  true  Orinoco,*  has  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  same 


•  To  avoid  embroiling  in  confusion  the  arbitrary  nomenclature  of 
rivers,  M.  Humboldt  declines  proposing  any  new  denominations.  But 
there  is,  apparently,  no  propriety  in  continuing  to  call  the  Esmeralda 
or  Faragua  river  the  Upper  Orinoco,  when,  if  that  name  is  to  be  re- 
tiuned,  it  belongs  so  clearly  to  the  Guaviare,  which  has  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  Orinoco  ^from  S.W.  to  N.E.)  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  same  amphibious  inhabitants.  From  San  Fernando, 
where  the  junction  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Guaviare  takes  place,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Apurc,  the  Orinoco  flows  from  S.  to  N. ;  it  then 
Anally  bends  to  the  East 


quality  as  those  of  the  Orinoco  at  the  Great  Cataracts.  And 
the  g^eat  crocodiles  urliich  are  common  to  the  latter  rivers,  are 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Para^ua  or  Esmeralda  river;  but  the 
dolphin,  or  fresh-water  porpoise,  and  enormous  water-snakes 
abound  in  it. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  entering  the  Atabapo,  the  Travellers 
passed  out  of  it  into  the  Rio  Temi,  which  flows  from  south  to 
north.  Before  they  reached  this  confluence,  they  noticed  on 
the  western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacava,  a  granitio 
hammock  called  Piedra  de  la  Guahiba  and  Piedra  de  la  Madre^ 
(the  Rock  of  the  Guahiba  woman,  or  of  the  Mother,)  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  aflecting  tale — not  *  a  tals  of  Paraguay* 
like  Mr.  Southey's,  but  one  which  places  the  *  spiritual  con- 

*  quests’  of  the  Romish  missionaries  of  Guyana  in  a  somewhat 
less  poetical  or  honourable  light.  *  If,  in  these  solitary  scenes,* 
remarks  M.  Humboldt,  *  man  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any 

*  traces  of  his  existence,  it  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a  European 

*  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  im^ 

*  perishaole  monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral 

*  degradation  of  our  species,  and  the  contrast  between  the  virtue 

*  of  a  savage  and  the  barbarism  of  civilized  man.*  The  story  is 
as  follows. 

'  In  1797»  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  had  led  bis  Indians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  those  hostile  incursions  which 
arc  prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  fouad 
in  an  Indian  hut  a  Guahiba  mother  with  three  children,  two  of  whom 
were  still  infants.  They  were  occupied  in  preparing  tho  flour  of  css* 
sava.  Resistance  was  impossible :  the  father  was  gone  to  fish,  and 
the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.  Scarcely  had  sho 
reached  the  savannah,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  Indians  of  tho 
mission,  who  go  to  hunt  men^  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in 
Africa.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  bound,  and  dragged  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue 
of  an  expedition,  of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger.  Had  the 
mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians  would  have  killed 
her,  for  every  thin^  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conquest  of  souls 
(h  la  conqmtta  esmritualjt  and  it  is  children  in  particular  they  seek 
to  capture,  in  oruer  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poUoit  or  slaves  of 
the  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  San  Fernaadow  in  the 
hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  hack  to  her 
home  by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  accompanied  theif 
father  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  off*,  this  unhappy 
woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to  taka 
hack  to  her  family  the  children  who  had  been  snatclved  away  by  the 
missionary,  and  fled  with  them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  Sao 
Fernando,  but  the  Indians  never  failed  to  seize  her  anew ;  and  the 
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miMionary^  after  haviog  camed  her  to  he  roercilettly  beaten^  took  the 
cruel  retolution  of  teporating  the  mother  from  the  two  childreo  who 
had  been  carried  off  with  her.  She  was  conveyed  alone  toward  tb« 
miatioos  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Atab^o,  Slightly  bound, 

she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
her;  but  she  judged  by  the  direction  of  the  Sun,  that  she  was  re* 
moving  farther  and  farther  from  her  hut  and  her  native  country.  She 
succeeded  in  breaking  her  bonds,  threw  herself  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Atabapo.  The  current  carried  her  to  a 
shelf  of  rock,  which  bears  her  name  to  this  day.  She  landed,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  woods,  but  the  president  of  the  missions  or^red 
the  Indians  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Guahiba. 
In  the  evening  she  was  brought  back.  Stretched  upon  the  rock 
(la  Fiedra  de  la  Madre)  a  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  on  her  with 
those  straps  of  manatee  leather,  which  serve  for  whips  in  that  country, 
and  with  which  the  alcades  arc  always  furnished.  This  unhappy 
woman,  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  of  mavacure^ 
was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  ofJavita. 

*  She  was  tnere  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravanseras  that  ore  called 
Casa  del  Rey,  It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  night  was  profoundly 
dark.  ForcKts  till  then -believed  to  be  impenetrable,  separated  the 
mission  of  Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernanoo,  which  was  twenty-five 
leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other  path  is  known  than  that 
of  the  rivers ;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one  village 
to  another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apart.  But  such  difficulties 
do  not  stop  a  mother  who  is  separated  from  her  children.  Her 
children  are  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo ;  she  roust  find  them  again, 
she  roust  execute  her  project  of  delivering  them  from  the  hands  of 
Christians,  of  bringing  them  back  to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guaviare.  The  Guahiba  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  caravnnsera. 
Her  arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  had  loosened  her 
bonds,  unknown  to  the  missionary  and  the  alcades.  She  succeeded 
by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely ;  disappeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  night ;  and  at  the  fourth  rising  sun,  was  seen  at  the  mission 
of  San  Fernando,  hovering  around  the  hut  where  her  children  were 
confined.  “  What  that  woman  performed,*’  added  the  missionary 
who  gave  us  this  sad  narrative,  «  the  most  robust  Indian  would  not 
have  ventured  to  undertake.”  She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season 
when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  Sun  during 
the  whole  day  appears  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the  course  of  the 
waters  direct  her  way  ?  The  inundations  of  the  rivers  forced  her  to 
go  far  from  the  banks  of  the  main  stream,  through  the  midst  of  woods 
where  the  movement  of  the  waters  is  almost  imperceptible.  How 
often  must  she  have  been  stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas,  that  form  a 
network  around  the  trunks'they  entwine !  How  often  must  she  have* 
swum  across  the  rivulets  that  run  into  the  Atabapo !  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  was  asked  how  she  had  sustained  herself  during  four  days. 
She  said,  that,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no  other  nourish* 
moot  than  those  great  black  ants  called  vachacot^  which  climb  the 
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Iftet  io  long  bandi,  to  tutpend  oo  thorn  their  retinoot  mu.  We 
preficd  the  roittioDary  to  tell  os,  whether  the  Goeiiiba  had  peeceAiUj 
fiijojed  the  happiness  of  reroeining  with  her  childrens  and  if  any 
rtpenunce  had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  would  not  aatisly 
oar  curiosity ;  but  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we  learnt,  that 
the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed  time  to  cure  her  wounds,  bi^  waa 
again  separated  from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  refusing  all  kind  of  nourish* 
Dent,  as  the  savages  do  in  great  calamities.*  Vol.  V.  pp.  224— 2Sd* 

From  the  Temi,  which,  in  any  other  country  than  Guiana, 
would  be  a  considerable  river,  the  Travellers  passed  into  the 
Tuamini,  which  flows  more  from  the  south-west,  and  on  the 
13th  day,  reached  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Javita.  Here 
they  were  to  find  the  aid  necessary  for  transporting  their  canoe 
overland  to  the  Canno  Pimichin,  which  flows  into  the  Rio  Ne¬ 
gro.  The  distance  is  6000  fathoms  ;  and  a  small  boat  may  be 
transported  across  in  a  day  and  a  half.  By  substituting  a 
canal  for  this  portage,  which  might  be  effected  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  voyage  from  Fort  San  Carlos,  on  the  frontier  of 
Brazil,  to  Angostura,  might  easily  be'performed  in  twenty-four 
or  twenty-six  days  The  whole  of  the  land  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Parima  toward  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  an  immense  granitic  plain,  covered  partly  with 
forests  and  partly  ^ith  grasses,  in  which,  here  and  there,  the 
rock  pierces  tlie  soil,  and  forms,  not  hillocks,  but  small  masses 
resembling  pillars  or  ruined  castles.  Such  is  the  labyrinth 
formed  by  the  rivers,  that  a  mountain  or  a  forest  half  a  league 
broad,  sometimes  separates  hordes  who  would  require  two  days* 
navigation  to  meet.  The  Pimichin,  next  to  the  Cha^e  the 
most  noted  for  its  meanders,  is  reckoned  to.  have  eighty-five 
bindings,  many  of  which  form  a  right  angle.  The  moral  state 
of  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of  these  .regions  is  most  degraded. 
They  live  distributed  in  hordes  of  forty  or  fifty  under  a  family 
government,  recognising  a  common  chief  only  at  the  moment 
of  making  war  upon  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  mistrust  of 
these  hordes  towards  each  other  is  strengthened  by  their  speak¬ 
ing  dialects  often  altogether  different  Every  thing  bears  the 
stamp  of  disunion  and  weakness,  of  mutual  hatred,  the  result 
of  mutual  fear.  '  M.  Humboldt  was  assured  by  an  old  chief  at 
Javita,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  seen  almost  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  these  regions  eat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies. 

*  Tlie  canDibalism  of  the  nations  of  Guyana,*  says  M.  Humboldt 
'  it  never  caused  by  the  want  of  subsistence,  or  by  the  superstitions 
of  tlieir  religion,  as  io  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea ;  but  is  geuerally 
the  effect  of  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror,  and,  as  the  Missionaries 
Voi.  XXVI.  N.S.  2  D 
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My»  of  t  fitiated  appetite.  Victory  over  a  boctile  hoide  it  celebrated 
by  a  reput  in  which  tome  paru  of  the  body  of  a  prisoner  aredt- 
Toured.  Sometimes  a  defenceless  family  it  surprised  in  the  ni^t,  or 
an  enemy  who  is  met  with  by  chance '  in  the  woods  is  killed  by  t 
poisoned  arrow ;  the  body  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  carried  as  a  trophy  to 
the  but.  It  is  drilisation  only  which  has  made  man  feel  the  unity  of 
the  human  race ;  which  has  revealed  to  him,  as  we  may  say,  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  by  which  he  is  linked  to  beings  to  whose  language 
and  manners  he  is  a  stranger.  Savages  know  only  their  own  family, 
and  a  tribe  impcars  to  them  only  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  re¬ 
lations  ......Tnese  savages  detest  all  who  are  not  of  their  family  or 

their  tribe,  and  hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  live  at 
war  with  their  own,  as  we  bunt  game.  No  emotion  of  pity  prompts 
them  to  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile  race ;  and  the  latter 
are  devoured  in  preference,  at  the  repasts  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
battle  or  warlike  incursion.’  Vol.  V.  p.  451. 

The  missionaries  have  remarked,  that  the  nations  who  hold 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  devour  their  prisoners,  are  not  always 
the  rudest  or  the  most  ferocious.  The  Cabres,  the  Guipunavis, 
and  the  Caribbees  of  the  Orinoco  have  always  been  more 
powerful  and  more  civilized  than  the  other  hordes  ;  and  yet,  the 
former  two  are  much  addicted  to  anthropophagy,  while  the  lastare 
distinguished  by  a  repugnance  to  it,  which,  M.  Humboldt  thinks, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  melioration  of  their  social  condition; 
he  does  not  attempt,  however,  to  account  in  any  other  way  for 
this  marked  difference.  It  is  probable,  that  it  may  in  part 
originate  in  a  different  mode  of  subsistence.  '  The  strangest 

*  contrasts,*  he  says, '  are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of  na- 

*  tions,  some  of  whom  live  upon  fish,  monkeys,  and  ants,  while 

*  others  are  more  or  less  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  more 
‘  or  less  occupied  in  fabricating  and  painting  pottery,  or  in 
'  weaving  hammocks  or  cotton  cloth.’  The  anthropophagous 
tribes  are  geneially  such  as  subsist  by  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and 
they  are  the  hunters,  not  of  the  open  plain,  but  of  the  forest. 
This  circumstance  of  their  condition  must  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  tastes  and  habits.  Fear,  cunning,  and  cruelty 
are  the  natural  characteristics  of  tribes  thus  situated.  But  no- 
thing  is  more  likely  to  have  led  to  cannibalism,  than  the  use  of 
the  monkey  as  food.  The  Botucudoes  are  said  to  look  upon 
the  negro  as  a  sort  of  ape,  and  to  call  him  by  the  same  name; 
and  in  their  view,  there  can  be  little  difference  between  eating 
a  black  man  and  a  black  monkey.  An  Indian  who  attended 
on  M.  Humboldt  avowed,  that  the  flesh  of  the  marimonde 
monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  taste  of 
human  flesh.  The  habits  of  the  hunter  have  at  best  a  brutali-' 
ling  tendency ;  but  the  practice  of  destroying  and  feeding  upon 
animals  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  form  of  man«  must  nave  a 
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taote  direct  influence  in  lesseninpc  the  innate  repugntnoe  (if  there 
be  each)  to  eating  human  flesh*.  That  neither  vengeance  nor 
batted  in  all  cases  dictates  this  horrible  practice,  is  clear.  An 
old  missionary  who  had  spent  twenty  years  among  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  of  the  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  told  the  Author,  that  an 
Indian  alcayde  had,  a  few  years  before,  eaten  one  of  bis  wives, 
after  having  fattened  her  for  the  purpose.  M.  Humboldt  says : 

*  The  instances  in  which,  by  a  rennement  of  cruelty,  the  Indian. 

'  eats  his  nearest  relations,  his  wife,  or  an  unfaithful  mistreM, 

'  are  extremely  rare.’  But  cases  occur,  and  the  above-cited' 
would  seem  to  be  one,  in  which  the  atrocious  crime  does  not 
appear  to  have  originated  in  any  reflnement  of  cruelty,  but  in 
an  infernal  epicurism.  It  seems  most  likely,  that  the  pressure 
of  hunger,  which  has  been  found  suflicient  to  overcome  and 
extinguish  alike  the  most  powerful  affections  and  the  strongest 
antipathies,  even  among  civilized  nations,  first  introduced  this 
practice  among  the  savage  hordes  of  the  central  forests,  and 
that,  once  begun,  it  has  been  perpetuated  on  various  pretexts,-— 
from  superstition,  from  bravado,  from  vindictive  feeling,  and 
even  from  a  vitiated  and  abominable  taste.  In  Egypt,  m  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  habit  of  eating  human  flesh  is  said  to 
have  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Abd*Allatif,  a  physician 
of  Bagdad,  and,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  an  historian  of 
great  veracity,  has  related  how  a  practice  which  at  first  excited 
dread  and  horror,  soon  occasioned  not  the  slightest  surprise. 
It  began  with  the  poor,  apparently  in  a  time  of  famine,  but  at 
length  spread  as  a  luxury  among  people  of  respectability;  and 
great  numbers  were  secretly  murderea  to  afford  a  supply Such 
at  least  is  the  statement  of  the  historian,  given  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  which  would  be  less  credible,  were  it  not  for 
the  well  authenticated  recitals  of  the  abominations  committed 
by  the  Crusaders,  and,  among  others,  by  our  own  Coeur-de-lion. 
In  fact,  we  must  come  to  the  humiliating  conclusion,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  too  unnatural,  too  contrary  to  nature,  to  become 
familiarized,  and  at  length  acceptable  to  corrupt  hum^n  nature; 
nor  is  there  any  conceivable  ioatbsomeness  or  horror  which 
has  not  found  a  vitiated  appetite  or  depraved  imagination  to 
which  the  evil  has  recommended  itself  as  good. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  most  disgusting  but  not  unin- 
•tnictive  subject,  to  the  grand  and  the  oeautiful  in  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  unbroken  solitude  of  these  regions  is  almost 
consolatory  to  the  imagination. 

*  M.  Humboldt  says,  that  roasted  monkeys  display  *  a  hideous  re- 
wmblance  to  a  child,*  and  that  the  manner  of  roasting  these  anthro¬ 
pomorphous  animals,  contributes  singularly  to  render  their  sppear- 
disagreeable  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.* 

2  D2 
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*  In  this  interior  part  of  the  New  Continent,*  remarks  our  Autfior, 

*  we  aimotl  accustomed  oiirseltes  to  regard  men  as  not  being  cssentisl 
to  tbe  order  of  nature.  The  earth  is  Iraded  with  plants,  and  nothing 
iropedn  their  free  development.  An  immense  layer  of  mould  mar£ 
fests  the  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and 
the  boas  are  roasters  of  the  rivers :  the  jaguar,  the  pecari,  the  dante, 
and  the  monkeys  traverse  the  forest  without  fear  and  without  danger; 
there  they  dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance.  This  aspect  of  anU 
mated  naturet  in  which  roan  is  nothing,  has  in  it  sometning  strange 
and  sad.  To  this  we  reconcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the  ocean, 
and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa;  though  in  those  scenes,  where  nothing 
recalls  to  mind  our  fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streams,  we  are  less 
astonbhed  at  the  vast  solitude  through  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a 
fertile  country  adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain  the 
traces  of  the  power  of  man :  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  world 
different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.*  Vol.  V.  pp.  1. 

Having  passed  by  the  Pimichin  into  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Tra¬ 
vellers  descended  the  latter  river  as  low  as  Fort  San  Carlos  in 
lat.  I®  63'  42"  N.,  where  a  garrison  of  ten  soldiers  with  six 
field-pieces  were  stationed  to  guard  the  Spanish  frontier.  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  a  square  building  with  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  earth,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  cannons,  the  greater  part 
dismounted,  and  guarded  by  two  men,  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Castillo  de  San  Felipe.  It  would  not  have  takeu  the 
Travellers  so  long  a  time  to  reach,  by  this  river  and  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  it  did  to  return  by  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  Caraccas ;  but  it  was  deemed  impru¬ 
dent  to  pass  from  the  Spanish  into  the  Portuguese  territory ; 
and  M.  Humboldt  afterwards  learned,  that  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  seize  bis  person  and  in¬ 
struments,  had  he  intruded  into  its  territory,  and  to  send  him 
prisoner  to  Grand  Para,  and  thence  to  Lisbon ;  orders  which, 
though  subsequently  overruled  by  the  Portuguese  ministry, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  plans.  After  passing  three 
nights,  therefore,  at  San  Carlos,  they  again  embarked.  In 
that  part  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  sky  is  constantly  .veiled,  like 
that  of  tbe  Feroe  islands,  owing  to  the  extreme  humidity  of 
tbe  atmosphere;  and  the  astronomer  is  shut  out  from  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  but  the  white  waters  of  the  Cassiquiare 
brought  back  by  de^ees  ^  a  more  serene  sky,  stars,  mosquitoes, 

*  and  crocodiles.*  During  the  whole  course  of  this  nver,  t 
length  of  60  leagues,  not  200  inhabitants  were  then  to  be 
found.  The  Indians  had  withdrawn  into  the  woods  toward  the 
east,  and  the  plains  of  the  west  were  almost  deserted.  During 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  natives  subsist  on  a  large  and  destruc- 
trve  species  of  ant.  It  was  the  10th  of  May,  when  tbe  Tra¬ 
vellers  left  San  Carlos.  From  the  14th  to  the  2l8t,  they  slept 
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contUoily  in  the  open  air ;  for  not  a  mission  or  station  occurs 
during  the  whole  voyage.  Not  five  boats  in  the  course  of  the 
year  pass  this  river,  and  the  Travellers  had  not  met  a  living  soul 
since  leaving  Maypures,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Missions.  For  twelve  days,  they  had  to  struggle 
against  the  currents  of  the  Cassiquiare,  exposed  to  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  the  steaming  forests  and  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
insect  tormentors.  M.  Humboldt  says : 

*  The  view  of  the  river  and  the  hum  of  the  insects  weref  a  little 
monotonous ;  but  some  remains  of  our  natural  cheerfuloeu  enabled 
us  to  find  sources  of  relief  amid  our  wearisome  voyage.  We  disco¬ 
vert  that,  by  eating  small  portions  of  dry  cacao,  ground  without 
sugar,  and  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  the  river  water,  we  succeeded 
in  appeasing  our  appetite  for  several  hours.  The  ants  and  the  mot* 
ckettoes  occupied  us  more  than  the  humidity  and  the  want  of  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  wants  to  which  we  were  exposed  during  our  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  Cordilleras,  the  navigation  from  Mandavaca  to  Esme¬ 
ralda  has  always  appeared  to  us  the  most  painful  part  of  our  travels  in 
America.*  Vol.  V.  p.  444. 

On  the  2 1  at  instant,  they  entered  the  Paragua  or  eastern 
head  of  the  Orinoco,  three  leagues  below  the  mission  of  Esme¬ 
ralda.  It  was  a  month  since  they  had  lefl  that  river  near  thd 
mouth  of  the  Guaviare,  to  enter  the  Atabapo.  They  had  still 
a  voyage  of  750  miles  to  perform  to  Angostura,  but  it  was  with 
the  stream,  and  the  rowers  would  be  enabled  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  where  there  are  few  mosquitoes.  On  the 
23d,  they  left  the  mission  of  Esmeralda ;  on  the  27th,  they  again 
reached  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  and  on  the  28th,  the  Upper 
Great  Cataract,  at  Maypures.  *  It  is  probable,’  remarks  this 
adventurous  and  enlightened  Traveller, 

*  that  this  vast  country  will  not  always  be  doomed  to  the  desertion 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  left,  from  the  errors  of  monkish  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that  characterizes  corporations.  An 
nnhealthy  and  damp  climate  and  the  excessive  numbers  ot  moschettoes, 
will  as  little  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  on  the  Oroonoko  as  on 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  whenever  a  powerful  mercantile  interest  shall  call 
sew  plsnters  thither.  The  imperfectbn  of  political  iostitutions  may 
for  ages  have  converted  places  where  the  commerce  of  the  world 
should  he  found  concenters,  into  deserts ;  but  the  time  approaches 
when  these  obstacles  will  exist  no  longer.^  A  vicious  administration 
annot  always  struggle  against  the  united  interests  of  men ;  and  civi¬ 
lisation  will  be  carried  insensibly  into  those  countries,  the  great 
^inies  of  which  nature  itself  proclaims,  by  the  physical  conRgura- 
ti^  of  the  soil,  the  immense  windings  of  the  rivers,  and  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  two  seas  that  bathe  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  India.* 

VoL  V.  p.518,14. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art  II.  Some  Aceotmi  of  the  Ufe  and  Character  of  the  tote  Thomat 
Bateman^  M.D.  F.L.S.  Physician  to  the  PMtc  Dispensary  eni 
to  the  Fever  institution  of  l^ondoHm  Small  8to.  pp.  228.  Prici 
7t.  6d.  London.  1826. 


^r^UE  very  interesting  account  of  the  last  days  of  this  'eminent 
and  estimable  person,  which  has  been  for  some  years  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  has  probably  fallen  into  the 
hanas  of  most  of  our  readers.^  We  are  well  pleased  to  see  an 
extended  memoir,  in  which  shape,  those  particulars  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  permanence  of  a  biographical  record.  The 
pages  referred  to  were  originally  written,  we  ore  now  informed, 
wimout  any  view  to  publicity,  *  excepting  as  the  account  of 
'  the  facts  might  be  thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  others  by  the 

*  much  respected  clergyman  to  whose  hands  it  was  conveyed  si 

*  matter  for  his  further  preparation.’  It  seems  to  be  intimated, 
that  there  was  something  approaching  to  a  breach  of  confidence 
involved  in  the  different  course  adopted  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  one 
which  claims  forgiveness  alike  for  the  motive  and  the  result.  In 

*  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  suppress  any  mate- 

*  rial  circumstance,  and  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Dr.  Bateman 

*  would  not  himself  have  been  deterred  from  the  publication  by 

*  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  received,* 
tliat  plain  and  affecting  statement  has  been  very  properly  in- 
corponited  with  the  present  memoir. 

Dr.  Bateman  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  both  in 
his  domestic  and  professional  character,  even  prior  to  that  hap¬ 
py  change  which  took  place  in  his  religious  sentiments  aM 
feelings,  he  exhibited  much  that  was  highly  exemplary.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  amiableness  and  moral  worth  by  which  he  was 
antecedently  distinguished,  that  give  so  much  force  to  both  hii 
testimony  and  his  experience,  as  evincing  the  necessity,  even 
in  such  a  case,  of  a  renewal  of  the  mind  by  faith  in  order  to  a 
meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Dr.  Bateman  was  ex¬ 
actly  an  unbeliever  of  that  order  who  might  lake  his  stand  on  a 
fair  reputation  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  say.  What 
lack  1  yet  ?  He  lived  to  know  that  the  one  thing  which  be 
lacked  was,  in  reference  to  eternity,  the  every  thing. 

The  moral  history  of  such  an  individual  forms  a  case  extreme¬ 
ly  instructive  and  valuable.  Religious  biography  is  never  made 
to  subserve  a  more  important  purpose,  than  when  it  is  employtrf 
to  register  facts  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  cure  of  that  uni¬ 
versal  disease,  infidelity,  under  the  various  modifications  which 
it  assumes  in  the  history  of  individuab.  We  have  often  thought 


•  Eclccu  Rev.  NJS.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  560. 
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that  an  anthentic  and  competent  collection  of  anch  mcral 
briefly  and  perspicuously  stated,  with  something  of  ^e  precisiou 
of  medical  ^cU^tracing  as  far  as  possible  the  rise  of  scepti* 
citm  in  the  particular  instance  to  its  source,  and  describing  the 
occasion,  instniment,  and  process  of  conversion,— *woula  be 
invaluable.  We  need  not  ^  told  that  the  efficiency  in  every 
case  is  the  sanne, — that  it  is  almighty  and  Divine.  It  is  not 
the  less  necessary,  that  the  instrumental!^  employed  by  as 
should  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
diseased  mind,  we  shoula  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  aid  of  phi* 
losophy  and  experience.  Little  good  can  be  expected  Arom  * 
prescribing  for  infidelity  in  the  gross.  It  is  found  to  be  exaa* 
porated  in  some  individnals,  by  the  very  treatment  by  which  in 
others  it  has  been  subdued,  tlie  same  book  that  has  convinced 
one,  has  appeared  to  another  totally  unsatisfactory  and  power¬ 
less.  The  same  argument  that  has  proved  a  mighty  weapon  on 
one  occasion,  has  with  unhappy  sicill  been  parried  or  blunted 
on  another.  On  close  examination,  however,  it  might  be  found, 
thiit  the  same  book  or  the  same  argument  would  have  had  a 
very  different  or  opposite  effect  on  the  same  individual  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  or  under  other  circumstances.  And  it  is  a  painful 
thought,  that,  unskilfully  administered,  that  which  might  have 
brought  conviction,  may  not  only  fail  of  its  effect,  but  fortify 
the  mind  in  error.  We  are  too  apt,  as  Mrs.  More  observes  with 
hercharacteristic  good  sense,  to  harbour  a  secret  self-complacent 
persuasion  on  such  occasions,  *  that  if  any  thing  can  do  the 

*  person  good,  this  must  do  it ;  that  though  they  hear  not  Moses 

*  and  the  Prophets,  they  can  never  resist  such  arguments.’  And 
when,  on  a  close  encounter  with  the  unbeliever,  those  argu¬ 
ments  are  resisted,  we  are  apt  too  soon  to  give  way  to  petulance 
or  to  despondency,  feeling  our  expedients  exhausted.  Whereas 
it  may  be,  that  such  a  previous  study  of  the  individual's  charac¬ 
ter,  as  should  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  approach¬ 
ing  him,  joined  to  that  general  knowledge  of  the  heart  which 
is  the  proper  professional  science  of  the  Christian  teacher, 
would,  in  many  cases,  ensure  at  least  a  measure  of  success. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  can  have  had  much  intercourse 
with  intelligent,  or  even  with  unintelligent  unbelievers,  without 
having  the  conviction  awakened,  that  unbelief  bears  the  strictest 
analogy  to  a  disease,  communicating  more  or  less  perverseness 
and  oblicjuity  to  the  operations  even  of  the  understanding.  We 
admit  this  in  general  terms,  when  we  cite  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  “  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.**  But  in  dealing  with  this  distemper,  wc  arc 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  province  and  duty  of  the  physician,  and 
to  deal  empincally  with  the  lignite  divetsity  of  morbid  symp* 
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ioiDt*  It  it  trot,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  au>rml  remedy  for 
that  disease ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  effectual  exhibiiioe 
of  that  remedy,  so  as  to  ensure  its  self-application, — the  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  work  a  cure. 

Most  menhave  their  assailable  points,  and  their  lucid  mo* 
ments  of  at  least  half-belief.  To  ascertain  what  these  are,  and 
to  direct  the  force  of  argument  or  remonstrance  accordingly, 
is  the  first  step.  Till  both  a  common  ground  be  ascertained, 
and  a  common  medium  of  feeling  be  opened,  all  efforts  of  the 
kind  are  worse  than  useless.  The  grand  cause  of  unbelief  is 
what  the  Scriptures  term,  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  a^ast 
the  law  of  God*  But  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  wonings 
of  that  enmity,  we  shall  find  that  every  man  has  his  particulw 
ground  of  Quarrel,  if  we  may  so  express  it, — his  rruson  for 
disbelief,  ii  he  thinks  at  all  on  the  subject,  and,  if  he  does  not 
think,  his  caui€  of  disbelief.  To  that  reason  or  cause  must  our 
efforts  be  pointed ;  for  whatever  does  not  bear  upon  that  secret 
motive  which  is  the  key  to  the  opinions  of  the  individual,  will 
be  useless.  Our  opinions  are  the  mere  outworks  of  those 
stronger  reasons  which  fortify  the  heart. 

Dr.  Munter*s  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Count  Struensee, 
is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.*  One  of  the  Count's  prin¬ 
cipal  objections  against  Chnstianity,  we  are  told,  was,  that  it 
is  not  universal.  No  one  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
objection  had  the  slightest  influence  in  occasioning  his  liber¬ 
tine  scepticism,  or  that  the  most  satisfactory  removal  of  it 
would  have  put  him  one  step  nearer  to  belief.  The  intelligent 
and  benevolent  minister  who  attended  him,  therefore,  instead 


preceoe  laiin.  ne  enueavourea  to  ascertain  wnat  part  ot  his 
heart  yet  remained  unseared,  and  there  he  probed  it.  Strn- 
ensee  and  Rochester,  Bunyan  and  John  Newton,  Kirke  White 
and  Dr.  Bateman,  may  all  be  cited  as  instances  of  what  the 
Scriptures  denominate  conversion,— conversion  from  infidelity 
to  the  obedience  of  faith,  attended  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  afli^tions  and  conduct,— but  instances  almost  infinitely 
diverse  in  every  circumstance  relating  to  their  previous  charac¬ 
ter,  the  means  of  their  conversion,  and  the  operations  of  mind 
involved  in  it.  In  ordinary  life,  we  are  continually  meeting 
wUh  sceptics  and  infidels  of  less  illustrious  name  and  of  inferior 
intellectual  powers,  but  answering,  in  their  moral  peculiarities, 
more  or  less,  to  each  variety  of  character,  and  requiring  to  hs 
addressed  and  treated  accordingly. 


*  See  Eclectic  Review,  VoL  XXll.  p.  570. 
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The  prevatence  of  ooeplionn  osoaong  m^ical  men.  bae 
quently  been  a  topic  of  lemariL,  and  a  aubfeet  of  equal  Tefcmt 
tnd  astoniahment.  *  Very  illmtrioini  examples/  Dr.  Bate-i 
nsn*8  Bio^pber  remarks,  *  are  not  wanting,  to  prove,  from 
<  time  to  time,  that  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  may  indeed 
« inspire  religions  sentiments.’  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  Uiat 
the  dissecting-room  has  not  always  proved  the  best  school  of 
the  heart.  Strange  to  say,  the  anatomist  has  too  often  em* 
braced  a  heartless  materialism,  while  the  astronomer  has  be* 
come  an  atheist.  The  reason  of  this^the  proximate  cause,  is 
obviously  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  their  studies,  and 
the  habit  of  mind  3iey  induce.  The  commencement  of  infi* 
delity,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  is  always  in  the  af¬ 
fections  and  desires,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  detect  in 
ill  cases  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of 
the  profli^te,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  passions  prescribe 
the  creed,  and  that  inhdelity  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  narcotic 
to  allay  the  conscience.  But  an  uneasiness  on  the  subjeot  of 
death,  a  future  state,  and  the  demerit  of  sin,  is  often  felt  by 
those  who  may  not  seem  to  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  ex¬ 
ploding  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  wish  to  escape  from 
such  unwelcome  impressions  as  sickness,  mortality,  and  the 
light  of  man’s  humbled  body,  are  adapted  to  excite,  will  pro- 
duce  an  effort  of  resistance  which,  according  to  the  seriousness 
or  levity  of  the  character,  is  likely  to  issue  in  gross  irreligion 
or  in  philosophical  unbelief.  There  may  also  be,  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  individual,  a  predisposing  cause, 
which  shall  decide  the  form  that  his  scepticism  shall  assume, 
snd  which,  had  bis  heart  embraced  the  truth,  would  have  de¬ 
cided  not  less  the  character  of  his  belief.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that  though  irreligion  and  unbelief  com¬ 
mence  in  the  state  of  the  affections,  they  derive  their  strength 
from  the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  a  man  is  fully  confirmed  in 
disbelieving,  only  as  the  result  sometimes  of  great  pains.  He 
bag  to  divest  himself  of  a  part  of  his  nature,  before  he  ceases 
to  believe  and  tremble.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  neglect  of  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  affections,  or  circumstances  unfavour- 
eble  to  their  development,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  formation 
of  a  sceptical  character,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  negative 
process.  But  that  character  is  Jixed  by  habits  of  thinking.  ^ 

*^6  Writer  of  this  memoir  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to 
essign  some  of  the  causes  of  that  philosophical  scepticisia 
which  men  of  science  and  tliose  who  are  occupied  with  phy¬ 
sical  researches,  are  apt  to  take  up  with ;  and  his  observations 
sppear  to  us  to  merit  great  attention. 

’  The  very  first  priodple  in  philosophy  is^  to  tike  nothing  upon 
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AQthonty.  Nothiog  it  lo  be  admitted  but  facts*  The  fbctt  are  ft 
be  proved,  and  the  inductions  from  them  are  to  be  such  as  cannot  be 
disputed.  Whatever  calls  itself  philosophy  must  come  to  us  on  Uisit 
conditions  ;  otherwise  we  decline  to  listen  to  it  altogether.  And  un¬ 
questionably  there  can  be  no  true  philosophy  on  any  other  terms ; 
Inal  is  to  say»  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  any  thing  averred  bj 
man  to  man  of  himself,  but  as  he  proves  what  he  declares  for  fact  to 
be  such ;  and  so  reasons  upon  that  fact,  that  no  other  reasoning  caa 
be  brought  against  him.  The  extreme  severity  of  this  test  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  Its  necessity  lies  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature.  It 
must  be  so  because  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  can  find  out  no¬ 
thing  by  ourselves,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it,  in  any  other  manner. 
thio^  else,  in  a  word,  is  knowledge.  And  hence  the  modesty  and  the 
humility  of  every  philosopher  properly  so  called.  He  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  affirm  the  smallest  matter,  but  as  he  is  able  to  demon- 
strate  it,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  no  right  so  to  presume. 

*  But  ^*Jaith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.*’  In  faith,  therefore,  authority  is  every  thing;  and 
our  only  inquiry  here  is  into  the  evidences  of  the  authority  itself,  not 
of  the  things  which  that  authority  announces.  They  are  to  be  taken 
implicitly  as  they  arc  delivered.  The  concern  of  philosophy  n 
with  this  world  which  is  seen  ;  tliat  of  faiths  with  the  world  which  b 
not  teen.  In  philosophy,  man  is  called  upon  at  every  step  (such 
does  he  find  his  power  of  apprehension  and  his  capacity  to  be)  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful,  with  an  **  understanding  heart,**  that  he  has 
been  made  only  **  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.**  In  faith,  he  meets 
with  things  which  even  **  tlie  angels  desire  to  look  into.*’  He  has 
been  created  with  faculties  sufficient  for  his  purposes  on  this  earth; 
but  beyond  it,  **  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  him, 
he  cannot  attain  unto  it.**  The  difierence  would  seem  to  be  of  easy 
comprehension, — to  be  such  as  suits  the  condition  we  see  ourselfes 
to  be  actually  in  here,  and  the  ^reat  change  which  Revelation  pro¬ 
claims  to  be  its  consequence.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  variance  from 
that  analogy  which  may  be  traced  in  all  we  have  to  do  with.  Bat 
there  is  this  difference.  We  have  been  apprised  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
when  we  turn  from  philosophy,  and  prepare  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  subject  of  Revelation,  it  behoves  us  to  bear  it  in  mind.  We  most 
leave  the  philosophical  principle  to  the  province  in  which,  being  all  we 
needed,  it  has  served  us  so  well ;  and  proceed  with  an  absolute  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  understanding  to  matters  which,  although  they  may 
best  exercise  the  highest,  are  yet  so  placed  in  respect  to  it  as  to  be 
altogether  unapproachable  by  its  own  unassisted  powers. 

*  And  in  this  requirement  there  is  nothing  unreasonable.  We  are 
daily  acting  upon  a  similar  principle  in  our  common  earthly  concerns. 
If  we  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a  country 
which  we  have  not  seen,  we  are  satisfied  to  depend  upon  the  authority 
of  a  witness  of  approved  veracity. 

*  Yet,  it  may  easily  happen  thiu  this  difference  between  the  objects 
of  philosophy  and  those  oi  faith,  essential  as  it  is,  may  be  overlooked 
|Q  toe  ardent  prosecution  of  knowledge  |  or  that  iu  practical  conic* 
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meoorn  moy  not  be  precticany  odmitted  t  so  thti  fStm  inquirer  site 
seeking  it  by  inscrumentt  intended  only  for  the  discorery  of  Its 
inierior  forms,  falls  into  the  capital  error  of  concluding  a^insl  its 
■KMt  glorious  manifestations,  bemuse  these  cannot,  from  their  nature, 
be  so  apprehended :  as  if  a  man,  whose  telescope  had  brought  a 
beautiful  mid-day  landscape  home  to  his  delighted  eye  in  all  its  per¬ 
fection,  should  discredit  an  authentic  description  of  **  a  better  coun¬ 
try,**  because  either  night  or  distance  denied  him  the  sight  of  it 
through  the  very  same  glass.*  pp.  1T7<^180. 

But  this  distinction  is  not  simply  overlooked  by  the  philoeo- 
pher :  he  chooses  to  form  his  opinions  exclusively  by  the  evidence 
of  demonstration.  And  his  distaste  for  religion  in  part  ariaes 
from  its  not  admitting  of  the  attainment  of  certainty  by  the 
same  process.  .He  receives,  it  is  true,  the  evidence  of  testimony 
in  the  matter  of  geographical  discovery  or  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  because  no  practical  consequence  is  at  stake,  no  surren¬ 
der  of  the  pride  of  reason  is  involved  in  the  admission,  and 
the  heart  takes  no  interest  in  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  In  like  manner,  the  mathematician  is  in  danger  of  con¬ 
tracting  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  from  the  exclusive  habits  of 
thought  induced  by  his  favourite  science,  lie  becomes  fond  of 
that  mode  of  discovering  truth,  and  consequently  impatient  of 
the  embarrassments  attending  every  other.  He  is  accustomed 
to  arrive  at  the  triumphant  feeling  of  certainty,  and  to  exclaim 
with  conscious  elevation,  *  I  have  found  it and  he  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  inquiries  which  expose  him  at  every  step  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  doubt.  And  there  is  another  and  still  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  scientific  men  to  religion,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Author  of  the  present  memoir.  It  arises,  indeed, 
he  remarks,  out  of  the  former,  but  *  exceeds  it  in  the  tenacity 

*  with  which  it  resists  dislodgement,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns 

*  the  temper,  rather  than  the  understanding.* 

'  The  philosopher  calls  no  one  master:  he  seeks  and  judges  for  him¬ 
self.  The  Christian  is  a  disciple.  The  prime  requisite  to  religious 
belief  is  an  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  mind  lo  be  taught  even  as 
a  little  child ;  nay,  a  perpetual,  fervent  desire  that  there  may  be  an 
cod  with  it  for  ever  of  every  thought  of  its  own,  and  of  all  teaching 
save  only  of  **  the  wisdom  which  u  from  above.**  With  this  there  is 
no  dispute.  It  is  perfect,  and  as  such  must  be  received,  even  as  it 
has  been  given. 

*  But,  to  a  mind  long  habituated  to  a  jealous  scrutiny  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  examination,  and  that  as  a  matter  not  less  of  duty  than  of 
necessity,  in  order  that  nothing  be  admitted  there,  which,  from  what¬ 
soever  intellect  it  proceeded,  itself  is  unequol  to  take  in,  every  de¬ 
mand  of  subjection  is  felt  as  an  unjust  invasion  of  the  proper  dignity 
^  human  nature.’*  The  will  is  gradually  involved.  Instead  of  the 
tumble  frame  of  a  learner,  a  sentunent  of  equality  of  rigblf  if  ool 
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of  oltAinmeot  it  6xed  in  the  breatt ;  and  to  every  admonition  to  m 
acknowledgement  of  tovereignty,  the  characteristic  feeling  ^tke 
rr^pMic  of  letters  rises*  if  not  to  an  open  rejection  of  ail  interim* 
ence*  at  least  to  a  degree  which  excludes  any  benefit  from  the  gta* 
ciouB  offer  of  instruction.  The  situation  of  a  philosophic  mind  is 
respect  to  religion,  is  therefore  peculiar.  Trained  in  a  scrupulous 
particularity,  the  understanding  is  shocked  as  if  something  unreason* 
able  were  required  of  it ;  and  violence  is  done  to  the  most  natural  of 
all  human  feelings,  when  such  a  mind,  perhaps  of  the  finest  consti* 
tution,  is  told  to  be  satisfied  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  every 
thing  it  has  hitherto  considered  to  be  indispensable  to  satisfaction,  and 
in  this  matter  to  make  no  account  of  itself  any  more  for  ever.  But 
there  is  no  alternative.  The  understanding  roust  submit  to  authority, 
and  the  will  roust  submit  to  authority,  or  there  can  be  no  progresi 
in  religion,  for  there  can  be  no  beginning.*  pp.  181,  2. 

A  better  comment  could  not  be  given  on  the  words  of  oar 
Lord  :  **  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil* 
dren,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’*  Now 
to  advert  to  the  analogy  we  have  attempted  to  establish,  this 
state  of  mind  in  respect  to  religion,  is  clearly  an  unhealthy  and 
perverted  state,  both  as  it  results  f^rom  a  partial  and  imperfect 
exercise  of  the. reasoning  faculty,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
shape  the  mind,  and  to  create  an  inaptness  for  a  different  mode 
of  investigation, — and  as  the  understanding  has  also  in  this 
matter  come  to  be  influenced  by  the  will.  The  will  is  in  fact 
involved  in  every  intellectual  habit,  because  habit  is  agreeable, 
and  all  that  is  opposed  to  it  must  run  counter  to  the  vrill. 
Thus,  the  intellectual  sacrifice  which  a  philosophic  unbeliever 
has  to  make  in  submitting  to  the  evidence  and  authority  of  Re¬ 
velation,  may  be  almost  as  great  as  the  sacrifice  of  sensual 
gratification  which  is  required  of  the  worldling  and  the  liber¬ 
tine. 

in  the  latter  case,  the  remedial  process,  if  we  may  so  exprem 
it,  must  commence  with  repentance.  A  conviction  of  sin  will 
be  the  first  healthful  symptom,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  faith  should  gain  access  to  the  mind  through  any  other 
avenue  than  that  of  the  conscience.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
philosophic  unbeliever,  repentance  will  ordinarily  be  the  result 
of  faith,  rather  than  conduct  to  it.  The  first  object  to  be  gained 
is,  to  bend  the  will  into  the  attitude  of  teachableness  and  hu¬ 
mility.  This  is  the  strait  gate,  the  camel’s  eye  to  such  a  man. 
While  he  maintains  the  high  port  of  a  philosophic  inquirer  or 
the  tone  of  a  controvertist,  he  is  not  in  a  posture  or  condition 
to  pass  through  this  narrow  entrance.  But  what  is  to  bring 
him  to  bow  down  ?  Clearly  no  assumption  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  advocate  or  teacher, — no  human  au- 
thoniy,«-Do  force  of  declamation,  still  less  of  invective*  It  ^ 
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not  of  mAn  that  he  must  condescend  to  learn  r  in  becoming  a 
disciple,  he  is  not  required  to  recomise  any  other  master  than 
Christ.  “  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,"*  he  is  to  ••  ask  it  of  Ood.** 
Now  prayer  places  a  man  precisely  in  that  attitude  in  which  it 
is  so  necessary  that  the  pnilosophic  sceptic  should  be  placed. 
It  is  the  posture  at  once  of  intellectual  submission  and  of  prac* 
tical  obedience.  In  the  act  of  prayer,  the  mind  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  great  Ooject  of  faith,  and  is  forced  to 
recognise  the  certainty  of  what  it  baffles  the  imagination  to 
conceive  of,  as  much  as  it  eludes  sensible  demonstration.  The 
will,  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  becomes  subordinated  to  the 
conscience,  and  the  understanding  is  made  to  feel  its  own  limi¬ 
tation  and  weakness.  Yet,  this  homage  of  reason  to  faith  is 
itself  80  rational,  that  few  infidels  have  ventured  to  deny  the 
abstract  reasonableness  of  prayer,  and  the  heathen  sages  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  it.  What  the  philosophic  infidel  is  most 
jealous  of,  is  the  prerogative  of  reason ;  and  his  repugnance  to 
the  claims  of  Revelation  is  strengthened  by  the  idea,  that  he 
must  cease  to  reason  in  order  to  believe, — ^that  faith'  and  scU 
ence,  faith  and  philosophy,  are  at  irreconcileable  variance. 
Now  prayer  leaves  the  reason  in  all  its  integrity,  its  preroga¬ 
tives  unimpaired,  but  at  the  same  time  brings  that  reason  in 
contact  with  objects  transcending  its  grasp,  or  rather  impressea 
the  conviction  that  reason,  when  it  passes  into  faith,  reaches  its 
highest  exercise. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  this  is  the  practical  point  to  which 
the  speculative  infidel  requires  to  be  brought, — to  admit  the 
reasonableness  and  obligation  of  this  prime  duty  even  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion.  All  theological  discussion,  all  argument  respect¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  is  likely  to  prove  unavailing, 
till  the  inquirer  is  brought  to  make  this  concession  to  his 
Maker.  For  such  a  roan  to  pray,  it  may  almost  he  said,  is  to 
repent.  And  with  a  slight  accommodation  of  the  words  of 
Cowper,  it  may  be  added,  that 

—  *  Satan  trembles  when  he  tees 

The  proudest  man  upon  his  knees.’ 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
mrly  habit  of  secret  prayer,  even  after  it  had  degenerated  into 
Hide  more  than  a  formal  compliance  with  the  exaction  of  eon- 
^ence,  has  proved  a  link  strong  enough,  when  infidelity  had 
loosened  every  other  principle,  to  hold  back  the  individiiai  from 
total  apostacy,  and  eventually  to  lead  him*baek  to  religion. 

It  may  be  questioned  whetner  any  individual  was  ever  led  to 
embrace  Christianity  by  having  all  his  objections  and  difficulties 
*^^<^cessively  removed,  or  by  having  the  Christian  systeai  satis* 
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factorily  explained  to  his  understanding.  In  Dr.  Bateman^ 
case,  as  his  disbelief  had  not  been  occasioned,  so  neither,  ne 
are  told,  was  it  removed  by  reasoning.  Compunction  for  hii 
long  *  neglect  of  God  and  religion/  was  the  first  indication  of 
that  turning  of  heart  which  issued  in  his  becoming  a  firm  be- 
liever.  *  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,’  observes  his  Biographer, 

*  that  the  arguments  which  have  most  disc^uieted  unbelievers  of  honett 
minds,  or  which  have  been  most  pertinaciously  pressed  by  others,  do 
no  longer  offend  the  convert,  although,  agreeably  to  the  tuppositioa 
of  this  suggestion,  no  answer  to  them  has  been,  nor  indeed  could  have 
been  given.  Dr.  Bateman,  although  he  had  been  accustomed  to  recor 
anxiously  to  certain  philosophical  difficulties  on  all  previous  occasioai 
of  religious  discussion,  appeared  never  to  think  of  them  again  after  his 
conversion.  Yet  those  difficulties,  such  as  they  had  been,  w'ere  difl. 
cultiet  still.  No  explanation  had  come  to  him  of  any  of  his  former 
(questions;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  bcinc  aware  that  they  were  ques¬ 
tions  still,  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.  He  had  never  been  more  com¬ 
petent  at  any  period,  never  better  disposed,  to  the  consideration  of 
scientific  subjects,  than  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  ;  but  having 
been  led  to  view  those  of  a  religious  nature  in  their  own  true  light,  his 
philosophical  doubts  troubled  him  no  more.*  pp.  184,  5. 

We  believe  ibis  to  be  as  common  as  it  is  natural ;  for  with 
regard  to  the  greater  part  of  those  doubts,  they  resemble  the 
auspicious  we  may  be  led  to  entertain  of  an  unknown  charac¬ 
ter,  or  one  against  which  we  have  been  strongly  prejudiced.  Let 
Revelation  be  once  recognised  as  a  friend,  a  comforter,  and  iH 
those  suspicions  will  at  once  appear  to  be  alike  idle  and  inju¬ 
rious,  Uie  growth  of  ignorance  and  disatfeclion.  *  A  man,’  saya 
Pascal,  *  who  discovers  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  lika 

*  an  heir  who  finds  the  title-deeds  of  his  family :  will  be  say 

*  that  tliey  aie  false,  or  will  be  neglect  to  examine  them  ?*  No 
man  l)eiieviug  that  the  Bible,  if  true,  contained  his  title  to  beaveOt 
ever  had  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  respecting  its  au¬ 
thority. 

Dr.  Bateman’s  history  is  highly  instructive  in  another  point 
of  view,  and  his  Biographer  is  entitled  to  the  wannest  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  every  friend  of  youth,  more  especially  of  every 

parent,  for  calling  attention  to  this  feature  of  hts  character. 

/ 

•  That  the  steady  integrity  of  Dr.  Bateman's  general  Conduct,  and 
his  faithful  discharge  of  every  professional  duty*  were  intimately  coo- 
nected  with  hit  exemplary  filial  reverence,  will  be  readily  apprehended 
by  any  who  are  qualified  to  reficct  on  that  best  foundation  of  moral 
principle.  And  if  any  encouragement  were  wanting  to  diligence  and 
peiyeverance  in  early  religious  instructioo,  the  remarkable  change 
which  was  finally  wrought  upon  him  might  be  aafely  adduced  with  that 
view.  For  Dr.  Batexnaii  had  never  entirely  lost  that  benefit  of  aiich 
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ctf««  without  which  the  hops  of  oouvsrMon  must  hsife  bssu  nil  leM» 
He  bad  never  spoken  of  religion  or  of  religious  characters  with  levity, 
lo  whatsoever  company  he  might  hear  them  treated  irreverently,  has 
own  tongue  was  not  known  to  join  in  the  license.  On  the  contraryp 
such  language  always  evidently  gave  him  offence  and  pain.  Neither 
did  he  make  unbelief  a  plea  for  immorality  or  indecorum  of  any  kind. 
While  there  was  least  or  the  religious  principle,  much  of  the  moral 
good  remained.  That  awe  for  rdigion  which  became  one  of  the  first 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  childhood,  saved  him  afVerwards  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  from  more  vicious  consequences  of  unbelief, 
and  afforded  a  secret  basis  for  the  ultimate  triumph  cf  truth.  The  seed 
bad  been  planted  in  the  seed-time,  and  with  many  tears  had  it  been 
watered ;  and  in  His  own  good  season  it  pleased  God  to  **  give  tb# 
increase.’*  Duties  are  imperative  things.  It  is  a  duty  to  ^  train  up 
s  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.”  And  W‘ayer  is  a  duty.  For  wo 

ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  fainL”  Happy  the  motlier  of  whom 
it  may  thus  be  said,  that  ”  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisilom^and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness for  **  her  children  arise  up  and 
call  her  blessed  !”  ’  pp.  189,  90. 

The  remarks  which  follow,  relating  to  the  necessity  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  early  parental  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  remarks  on  eaily  education  which  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  the  memoir,  are  tnose  of  a  philosophical  ob¬ 
server,  and  bespeak  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart  A  work  is  now  on  our  table,  which  will  present  an* 
occasion  for  recurring  to  this  most  interesting  topic ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  refrain  from  adding  here  any  further  remarks. 
With  regard  to  the  present  volume,  it  is  almost  unuecessary  to 
add,  that  we  regard  it  as  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to 
the  best  species  of  biography,  which  does  honour  to  both  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  Writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  proixx>te  very 
extensively  those  objects  which  he  has  evidently  had  in  view 
in  the  publication.  We  feel  to  have  no  right  to  expound  the 
modest  initials  which  contain  the  only  intimation  of  the  pen  to  . 
which  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  memoir,  but  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  add,  that  a  task  of  equal  delicacy  has  rarely  been  per¬ 
formed  with  so  perfect  a  propriety,  or  with  more  ability. 


Art  HI.  Journal  of  a  Third  Vopofie  for  the  Dmootry  of  a  Norih^ 
West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pactfc  t  pcrforaied  in  the 
Yean  1824-25,  in  His  Msjtsnr’s  Ships  Heels  s^  Fury,  under  the 
Orden  of  Captain  Willism  ^ward  Parry,  R.N.  F.ILS.  Pistes 
and  Charts.  4>to.  pp.  364.  Price  21.  10s.  1826. 

^HE  failure  of  the  fourth  attempt — at  least  if  Captain  Rosses 
hasty  trip  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  series — to  effect 
&  passage  through  the  tremendous  barriers  which  fence  in  the 
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pokr  8M,  mwm,  for  the  pment,  to  have  closed  this  cli«|ii9 
of  tbs  history  of  navitn^tioD.  A  noble  and,  to  a  considerahh 
extent,  a  succesefitl  etfbit  has  been  made  to  clear  op  the  oh* 
so4Arity  which  rested  on  those  extreme  regions  of  the  globe; 
most  important  additions  hare  been  made  to  their  hydrography; 
while  the  geographical  determination  of  the  continental  outlias 
has. been  partially  edected  by  Capt.  Franklin.  The  mind  i^ 
uideed,  strangely  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  acUtt 
exertions  which  are  making  in  all  directions  for  the  extensioa 
and  correction  of  scientific  geography ;  and  an  Englishmaa's 
feelings  are  intensely  gratifi^  by  the  more  than  proportionali 
share  which  baa  signalised  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  his  coea 
trymeu.  From  the  days  of  Cook,  to  say  nothing  of  former  ad* 
venturers,  our  navigators  have  been  continually  adding  to  the 
extent  and  certainty  of  science.  Vancouver,  Flinders,  Max¬ 
well,  Hall,  Scoresby,  Weddell,  Parry,  King,  Franklin,  have 
either  achieved  most  important  discoveries,  or  given  accuracy 
and  determination  to  that  which  was  imperfectly  known  before. 
We  trust  that  this  brilliant  career  is  not  to  cease,  but  thatk 
will  be  continued  until  nothing  more  remains  to  be  visited  or 
ascertained,  on  the  surface  or  along  the  indented  boundary  of 
the  mighty  deep.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  have  any 
particular  anxiety  to  witness  the  renewal  of  those  exertions  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage,  which,  after  having  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  general  distribution  and  the  particular  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  polar  regions,  have  been  checked,  for  the  present, 
by  partial  disaster.  Enough  has  been  done  for  ail  practical 
purposes.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  passage  exists ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  can  uever  be  made  available  for  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  commerce.  Desirable  as  it  may  be,  in  a  scientific  view, 
that  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  ntvi- 
gation  should  be  made  familiar  to  our  knowledge,  it  will  har(% 
be  deemed  expedient  to  persist  in  an  inquiry,  which  can  only 
be  prosecuted  in  tiie  midst  of  hazards  and  privations,  axui  of 
whtcli  ilie  main  results  have  been  already  determined. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  former  expeditions,  that 
was»  both  in  the  peculiar  and  the  collateral  circumstances  of  tbt 
case,  enough  of  encouragement  to  justify  perseverance  in  tbt 
same  course.  Captain  Franklin’s  discovery  of  a  freely  navi¬ 
gable  sea  on  the  northern  coaat  of  America,  the  Rnastan  invts- 
tigations  to  the  westward,  and  other  signs  of  possible,  if  not 
probable  success,  induced  the  British  Oovernmenl  to  renew  the 
attempt  to  etfect  the  passage  by  the  way  of  Regent’s  Inlet ;  tod 
the  same  vessels,  under  the  orders  of  the  same  chief,  were  des-' 

Bitched  on  the  service.  The  Fury  was  commanded  by  Captawt 
oppner.  In  all  respects  of  preparation  and  equipment,  ^ 
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HTtpgmnenU  were  nearly  ttiuilar  to  thoae  of  the  foimortoyigoi^ 
•iidtke  vestdla  left  EngUod  under  ell  ponible  cireuaiiiluiow 
of  complete  eud  cotnforuble  ouldt.  it  will  be  recollected,  Ihet, 
in  Capuin  Parry *«  prior  attempts,  be  had  essay^  in  Tain  three 
dittinoi  openingm,  that  by  Mdetlle  Island,  Prince  Regent^ 
Inlet,  and  the  channel  which  appeared  to  insulate  the  tract 
called  Cockbum*s  Island*  One  of  these  was  to  be  fixed  on' 
for  the  present  trial,  and  although  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
preferred  the  last,  they  yield^  to  Captain  Parry's  decided 
wish  to  make  another  attenmt  to  oeercome  the  difiicoltiee  of 
the  second*  The  ships  left  l^ptford  on  the  8th  of  May  1824, 
and  on  June  26,  anchored  at  tne  Whalefish  Islands  in  Davis^ 
Straits.  July  13,  they  fairly  entered  the  ice,  and  notwithstand* 
ing  the  utmost  exertions  in  hearing,  warping,  and  sawing,  such 
were  the  ol)stacles  opposed  by  the  quantity,  magnitude,  and 
closeness  of  the  froaen  medium,  that  they  had  only  gained 
seventy  miles  at  the  close  of  the  month*  On  the  1st  of  August, 
a  heavy  gale  pressed  the  ice  so  closely  together  as  to  gire  the 
Hecla  several  awkward  *  nips,*  and,  in  one  instance,  to  lay  her 
fairly  on  her  beanh-ends.  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  that  the  ships  were  disengaged  from  *  the  more  than  ordi- 
*  nary  barrier  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  Baffin’s  Bay.' 

*  I  shall,  doubdeia,*  sap  Capt.  Parry,  *  be  readily  excused  for  not 
having  entered  in  thb  journal,  a  detailed  narradTe  of  the  obstacles 
we  met  with,  snd  of  the  unwearied  exertions'of  the  oflBcers  and  men 
to  overcome  them,  during  the  tedious  eight  weeks  employed  in  crom- 
ing  this  barrier.  I  !sawe  avoided  this  detail,  because,  while  it  might 
appear  an  endeavour  to  magnify  ordiasry  difficulties,  which  it  it  our 
busineu  to  overcome,  rather  than  to  disaits,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
description  of  mine,  nor  even  the  minute  fonnslira  of  the  log-bool^' 
could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  truth.  'Die  strain  we  con- 
stanily  liad  occasion  to  heave  on  the  hawsers,  as  springs  to  force  the 
ships  through  the  ioe,  was,  perhaps,  such  as  no  ships  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  by  means  of  Fhiinps*s  invaluable  capstan,  we  often 
separated  does  of  sudi  nsagnkude  as  most  otherwise  have  haffled 
every  effort.  In  doiag  this,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  expos¬ 
ing  the  men  to  very  great  risk,  from  the  mqoent  breaking  of  the 
hawsers.  On  osw  oocasioo,  three  of  the  Heds’s  seamen  were  inoched 
down  u  inatantaneoasly  as  by  a  guo-abot,  by  the  soddea  fiyiag  out 
of  an  anchor,  and  a  of  the  Fury  suifered  in  a  similar  maanrr 

when  working  at  the  capWan;  but  provideotaally  they  aU  eyaped 
with  mvere  A  mare  senous  accident  oocuned  in  iba 

breaklne  of  the  spindle  c(  the  Fury’s  windlass,  depriviiig  her  of  the 
ose  of  the  windlass  end  dnnig  the  rest  of  the  season.' 

The  disadviptagcami  circuiniitancca  with  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  been  oompeffied  ta  ttmggie,  were  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unfswiarays  aanaoo,  wfasch,  betidea  the  other  obvioes 
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difficultiett  of  fiuck  an  occurrence,  had  giren  to  the  ice  aa  I 
diiiouai  breadth  of  not  lest  than  one  hundred  and  fiiij  miht. 

So  great,  in  tact,  was  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  as  to  rea¬ 
der  it,  at  times,  not  improbable,  that  the  ships  might  actaair 
be  frozen  up  in  the  middle  of  Bafliin’s  Ray.  (Jnce  clear  of  thii 
vexatious  obstruction,  every  rag  of  canvaa  was  set  for  Laocaa 
ter*8  Sound  ;  but  the  contest  with  the  weather,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  did  not  allow  of  a  further  progress  tkm 
to  the  winter  quarters  in  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
into  which  the  vessels  were  warped,  Oct.  1,  1824. 

It  is,  we  take  it  for  granted,  much  pleasanter  to  anchor  by  t 
regular  hre-side  in  an  English  winter,  than  to  be  frozen  up  is 
Port  Bowen ;  but  Captain  Parry's  description  of  the  comfM 
secured  by  the  admirable  arrangements  on  board  the  Fury  ud 
liecla,  has  half  tempted  us  to  a  did'erent  opinion.  Sylvestn^ 
warming  apparatus  answered  to  admiration  the  purpose  of  M 
fusing  an  equable  warmth  throughout  all  the  •  between-decki;* 
the  provision  of  eatables  and  drinkables  might  have  tempted 
an  epicure  to  the  vqyrrge;  and  that  the  gratifications  of  milder 
climes  might  be  realized  in  Arctic  regions,  a  trutupterade  wsi 
got  up  in  great  style,  at  regular  intervals.  In  the  meantime, 
the  men  of  science  were  busily  occupied  in  observing  the  wi- 
ous  natural  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  either 
teilly  or  casually.  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  wm 
the  subject  of  minute  investigation,  and  exhibited  an  increiat 
since  the  former  visit  of  1819,  of  not  less  than  nine  degrm. 
The  substitution  of  carefully  stispendeti,  for  supported  necdlsi; 
enabled  the  experimenters  to  ascertain  a  series  of  very  curiMi 
and  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  regular  diurnal  move¬ 
ment  of  that  important  and  mysterious  agency.  The  same 
daily  variation  was  noted  in  its  intensity;  and  they  were W 
to  believe  that  the  sun,  as  also  *  the  relative  position  of  the  m 
•  and  moon  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  sphere,’  bad  a 
powerful  infiuence  on  both  these  peculiarities  of  diurnal  change. 
Another  singular  quality  of  tiiis  pervading  principle  seemi  aka 
to  have  been  established— and  it  may  serve  as  an  inteieiliil 
illustration  of  the  constancy,  iunid  all  their  apparent  variataw, 
of  the  laws  impressed  on  his  works  by  the  great  Artificer— it. 
that  the  true  magnetic  bearing  of  the  lines  of  maximum  md 
miuwtum  variation  are  the  same  at  PoK  Bowen  and  at  Wool¬ 
wich.  The  probable  inference  from  this  discovery  will,  of 
course,  be,  that  this  uniformity  prevails  all  over  the  wcfl^ 
Mr.  Barlow's  simple  but  ingenious  invention  for  counteracting 
the  ellects  of  the  ship's  attraction,  was  subjected  to  a  seveie 
trial  in  regions  where  the  augmented  edect  of  the  iron-^noA 
of  the  vessel  had  previously  rendered  the  needle  useleaa ; 
answered  its  purpose  most  completely. 
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•  fivtn  At  Bowen^  wbm  the  dip  k  eMcy.«iglil  degr>ti»  mod 

the  magnetic  intenaity  aciiog  on  on  horixontu  needW  extrcmly  wank 
in  cootequence*  the  axirnum  compaaa  on  boxfd  xctuxlly  nve  the 
•ame  variation  aa  that  obaenred  on  ahore*  within  the  fair  and  reaaon* 
able  limiu  of  error  of  obaervation  under  such  circuniatancet.  Such 
an  invention  as  this,  ao  sound  in  principle,  so  easy  of  application, 
and  to  unirersany  ^neficial  in  practice,  ne^  no  testiinony  of  mine 
to  establish  its  merits;  but  when  I  consider  the  many  anxious  dayi 
and  sleepless  ni^ts  which  the  uaeleasnets  of  the  compatt  in  Iheae 
•ess  has  fonneny  occasioned  me,  I  really  should  esteem  It  a  kind  of 
personal  ingratitode  to  Mr.  Bariow,  as  wdl  as  injustioe  to  to 

memorable  a  discovery,  not  to  have  stated  my  opmion  of  its  merits, 
under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  lo  put  toem  to  a  satisfactory 
trisL’ 

The  chase  answered  more  purposes  than  one.  It  procured 
materials  for  natnral  history  ;  and*  the  alaughter  of  a  dozen 
bears  gave  a  seasonable  supply  of  food  for  the  Esklinaux  dogs, 
who  were  kepi  at  constant  work  in  a  aledge.  It  was,  moreover, 
both  occupatioo  and  aimiaement,  though  it  sometimes  proved 
haurdous ; — as  in  the  instance  of 

f 

*  s  seaman  of  the  Fury,  wh^  having  straggled  from  his  companions! 
when  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  taw  a  largeoear  coming  towa^  hiss. 
Bting  unarmed  be  prudently  made  od^  taking  off  his  boots  to  enable 
him  to  run  the  faster,  but,  not  so  prudently,  precipitated  himself  over 
so  almost  perpetwUcular  diff,  down  which  be  was  said  to  have  rolled 
or  fallen  several  hundred  feet ;  here  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  people 
ro  so  lacerated  a  oondiiion,  as  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state  for 
some  time  afler. 

*  A  she«bear  killed  in  the  open  water  on  our  first  arrival  at  Post 
^ven,  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  maternal  affretion  in  her  aozp 
iety  to  save  her  two  cubs.  She  might  herself  easily  have  escaped  the 
boat,  but  would  not  fiortske  her  youoff,  which  she  was  actually  *  tow* 
iog*  oi^  by  allowing  them  to  rest  on  her  back,  when  the  bo^  came 
sear  them.  A  aeoocMl  similar  instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when 
t«o  cubs  having  got  down  into  a  large  crack  in  the  ice,  their  mother 
pheed  herself  hetore  them,  so  as  lo  secure  them  finom  the  attacka  of 
our  people,  which  she  a%ht  easily  have  avoided  heraelfi* 

Three  journeys  by  land,  made  in  difiTeient  directions,  pro* 
duced  no  specifiic  advantage  in  the  iray  of  diacovery. 

*  The  high  land  which  aurroanda  Port  Bowen,  intercepted  the 
i^um  of  the  sow's  rays ;  hut  oo  the  22d  of  February,  1825,  they 
Inched  the  ships,  thoi^  it  was  not  till  long  mhitr  that  ddle, 
that  they  produced  any  efiect  on  the  ice  which  Daviga«» 
tioD  was  impeded.  At  length,  on  the  20tb  of  July,  the  vasMla 

got  under  weigh,  and  stood  over  towards  the  westnn 
diore  of  Regent's  Inlet.  With  tome  difficultv  they  succeeded 

getting  into  a  channel  of  clear  water  whicn  interposed  be- 
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tween  the  ice  and  the  shore;  but  here  commenced  the  disastemof 
the  voyage.  The  ice  soon  began  to  approach  the  land,  both  tlw 
ships  were  forced  ashore,  and  the  Fury  was  so  severely  *  nipped' 
ana  strained,  as  to  leak  considerably,  the  water  gaining  upon 
two  pumps,  and  part  of  the  ‘  doubling’  floating  up.  The  serie* 
of  indefatigable  though  hopeless  exertions  that  now  took  place, 
is  not  to  be  made  intelligible  by  abridged  details.  All  the  re¬ 
sources  of  experience  and  invention  were  exhausted.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  harbour  was  formed  by  means  of  cables ;  and  even  when 
exertion  was  obviously  unavailing,  the  leaders  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that 
all  was  over.  At  length,  however,  they  yielded  to  stem  neew- 
sity,  and  determined  on  abandoning  the  vessel  as  irreparably 
wrecked.  She  was 

*  heeling  so  much  outward,  that  her  main  channels  were  within  a  foot 
of  the  water ;  and  the  large  iloe-piecc  which  was  still  alongside  of 
her,  seemed  alone  to  support  her  below  water,  and  to  prevent  her 
falling  over  still  more  considerably.  The  ship  had  been  forced  much 
further  up  the  beach  than  before,  atnd  she  had  now  in  her  bilge  above 
nine  feet  of  water,  which  reached  higher  than  the  lower-deck  beams. 
On  looking  down  the  stern-post,  which,  seen  against  the  light-coloured 
ground,  and  in  shoal  water,  was  now  very  distinctly  visible,  we  found 
that  she  had  pushed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  up  before  her,  and  that 
the  broken  keel,  stern-post,  and  dead  wood  had,  by  the  recent  pres¬ 
sure,  been  more  damaged  and  turned  up  than  before.  She  appeared 
principally  to  hang  upon  the  ground  abreast  the  gangway,  where,  at  high 
water,  the  depth  was  eleven  feet  alongside  her  keel ;  forward  and  aft 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet ;  so  that  at  low  tide,  allowing  the  usual 
fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  she  would  be  lying  in  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet  only.  The  first  hour’s  inspection  of  the  Fury's  condition  too 
plainly  assured  me  that,  exposed  as  she  was,  and  forcibly  pressed  up 
upon  un  open  and  stony  beach,  her  holds  full  of  water,  and  the  ds- 
mage  of  her  hull  to  all  appearance  and  in  all  probability  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  before,  without  any  adeouate  means  of  hauling  her  off 
to  seaward,  or  securing  her  from  the  uirthcr  incursions  of  the  ice, 
every  endeavour  of  ours  to  get  her  off,  or,  if  got  off,  to  float  her  to 
any  known  place  of  safety,  would  be  at  once  utterly  hopeless  in  itself, 
and  productive  of  extreme  risk  to  our,  remaining  ship.’ 


We  shall  lengthen  this  short  article,  not  by  any  protracted 
comment  of  our  own,  (for  which,  however  complacently  we 
might  indulge  in  sagacious  speculation,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  reasonable  pretext,)  but  by  an  extract  of  some  extent  and 
considerable  importance,  containing  the  reflections  suggested 
to  Captain  Parry  by  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  his  ad¬ 
venture. 

*  The  accident  which  had  now  befallen  the  Fury,  and  which,  when 
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itt  fatal  result  was  finally  ascertained,  at  once  put  an  end  to  every 
protpect  of  success  in  the  main  object  of  this  voyage,  is  not  an  event 
which  will  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  either  per* 
tonally  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  this  precarious  navigation, 
or  have  ha<l  (Mtience  to  follow  me  through  the  tedious,  and  monoto. 
nous  detail  of  our  operations  during  seven  successive  admmers.  To 
any  persons  thus  qualified  to  judge,  it  will  be  plain,  that  an  occurrence 
of  this  nature  was  at  all  times  rather  to  be  expected  than  otherwise, 
and  that  the  only  real  cause  for  wonder  has  been  our  long  exemption 
from  such  a  catastrophe.  I  can  confidently  affirm,  and  I  trust  that, 
on  such  an  occasion,  1  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  remark,  that 
the  mere  safety  of  the  shins  has  never  been  more  than  a  secondary 
object  in  the  conduct  of  tnc  expeditions  under  roy  command.  To 
push  forward  while  there  was  any  open  water  to  enable  us  to  do  so, 
nati  uniformly  been  our  first  endeavour  ;  it  has  not  been  until  the 
channel  has  actually  terminated,  that  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  look  fur  a  place  of  shelter,  to  which  the  ships  were  then  conducted 
with  all  possible  despatch  :  and  1  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that 
no  ship  acting  otherwise  will  ever  accomplish  the  North*west  Pas¬ 
sage.  On  numerous  occasions  which  will  easily  recur  to  the  memory 
ol  those  I  have  hud  the  honour  to  command,  the  ships  might  easily 
have  been  placed  among  the  ice,  and  left  to  drift  with  it,  in  compa- 
rstive,  if  nut  absolute  security,  when  the  holding  them  on  has  been 
preferred,  though  attended  with  hourly  and  imminent  peril.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  ships  might  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  puslied  into  the  ice  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week 
beforehand,  and  thus  preserved  from  all  risk  of  being  forced  on  shore  ; 
but  where  they  wouiii  have  been  drifted,  and  when  they  would  have 
been  again  disengaged  from  the  ice,  or  at  liberty  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasional  openings  in  shore,  (by  which  alone  the  navigation 
of  tiiesc  seas  is  to  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,)  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  impossible  fur  any  one  to  form  the  most  distant  idea.  Such, 
then,  being  the  necessity  for  constant  and  unavoidable  risk,  it  cannot 
reasonably  excite  surprise,  that  on  a  single  occasion,  out  of  so  many 
in  which  the  same  accident  seemed,  as  it  were,  impending,  it  should 
actually  have  taken  place. 

*  These  remarks  1  conceive  to  be  the  more  necessary,  because  I 
believe  that  our  former  successes  in  this  navigation,  and  our  entire 
esemption  from  serious  damage,  had  served  to  beget  a  very  general, 
but  erroneous  notion,  that  our  ships  were  proof  against  any  pressure 
to  which  they  might  be  subject.  This  belief  extended  even  in  a 
certain  degree  to  those  employed  on  this  service,  who  almost  began 
to  consider  our  ships  as  invulnerable ;  and  for  roy  own  part,  I  con¬ 
fess  tliat,  though  a  moment’s  reflection  would  at  any  time  contradict 
*uch  a  notion,  I  often  experienced  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their 
•trength  too  nearly  approaching  to  presumption.  We  have  now 
learned  by  experience,  that  a  body  of  ice  of  no  very  heavy  kind, 
vhen  bearing  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  its  whole  force,  upon 
*  diip  touching  the  ground,  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  every  combina¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  iron  at  defiance ;  even  when  disposed,  as  in  the 
^ury  and  Heel  a,  with  all  the  skill  and  strength  which  art  can  suggest 
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In  truthi  a  ship*  like  any  other  work  of  man,  sinks,  and  must  ertr 
aink,  into  inbigniticance,  when  slewed  in  comparison  with  thesta* 
pendoui  scale  on  which  Nature’s  works  are  framed  and  her  operatioas 
performed  ;  and  a  vesstil  of  wiiateser  magnitude,  or  whatever  strength, 
u  little  better  tluin  a  outslieil,  when  obliged  U)  withstand  the prcasare 
of  the  unyielding  ground  on  one  side,  and  a  moving  body  of  ice  oa 
the  other.* 

Captain  Parry,  with  a  manliness  honourable  alike  to  bit 
head  and  heart,  avows  his  conviction  that  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  throughout  their  various  and 
formidable  hazards,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mightier  arm  thaa 
that  of  human  strengtli,  and  a  higher  power  than  man's  saga- 
city  or  energy  could  supply.  Still,  he  felt  the  disaster  keenly; 
the  more  so,  as  appearances  indicated  an  easy  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  had  his  resources  been  unimpaired.  In  standing 
over  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Regent’s  Inlet,  the  sea  was  found 
nearly  free  from  ice,  although  it  had,  a  few  weeks  previously, 
been  frozen  up  from  shore  to  shore.  Neill’s  Harbour  ad'orded 
them  shelter  while  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed 
lor  the  homeward  voyage,  and  they  finally  weighed  on  the 
3 1st  of  August. 

Captain  Parry  appears  still  anxious  to  pursue  his  favourite 
point.  He  ascribes  much  of  the  peculiar  dithculty  that  was 
encountered  from  the  ice,  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  1824; 
and  while  he  intimates  that  for  the  present,  the  prosecution  of 
these  voyages  is  laid  asuie,  he  expresses  his  hope  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  r<?sumption,  he  may  be  selected  as  the  conductor 
of  the  enterprise. 

An  extensive  scientific  appendix  is  subjoined,  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  clinrts  is  given,  and  several  interesting  plates  illus¬ 
trate  the  narrative. 

Art.  iV\  1.  The  Turkish  .Veto  Testament  incajyable  of  Defence^  and  the 
true  PriHcifdes  of  Biblical  Translation  vindicated:  in  Answer  to 
Professor  Lee’s  Remarks  on  Dr.  Hender^on^s  Appeal  to  the  Bible 
Society  on  the  Subject  of  the  Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Teott- 
ment,  printed  at  Paris  in  1819.  By  the  Author  of  the  Appeal. 
8vo.  p|»,  306.  Price  Hs;  6d.  London.  18*25. 

2.  Some  Additional  Remarks  on  Dr,  Henderson*s  Appeal  to  the  Biik 
Society,  in  Reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The  .Turkish  New 
Testament  incapable  of  Defence,”  Sec,  To  which  is  added,  in 
Appendix,  noticing  the  StatenienU  of  certain  Reviewers  on  t^ 
same  Subject.  By  the  Ucv.  S,  Lee,  M.  A.  D.D.  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  Profojisor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  4c. 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  14L  Price  3$.  Loudon.  1826. 

^\UR  attention  is  recalled  to  the  subject  of  these  two  pub- 
”  lications,  by  the  deUaratioii  of  Mr.  Haldane,  that  Profeiior 
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former  publication,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  silence  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  respecting  it,  involves 
« the  most  awful  delinquency — the  filling  up  of  the  measure  of 
<  every  charge  that  has  been  brought*  against  tlie  Couuuittee. 
That  purtof  rrofessor  Lee’s  First  Reply  which  is  more  especially 
alluded  to,  is  that  in  which,  we  are  told,  *  he  appears  before  Uie 
‘  public  as  the  apologist  of  a  false  rendering  of  the  word  of  God,, 

•  on  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance.  He  boldly  pro-. 
«  claims  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  strenuously  labours  to  de- 
«  fend  them.* 

•  He  defends  the  adding  of  what  is  human  to  what  it  divine  in  the 
momentous  article  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  with  God.  He  joins  in 
this  matter,  the  piety  of  man  to  the  righteousness  of  (lod.  The  Hif'k- 
teousnest  of  God, — the  most  important  expression  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  iu  appropriated  signification,  runs  through  every 
|Mirt  of  them, — the  revelation  of  which  is  the  formal  reason  why  the 
Gospel  is  the  pow  er  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belicvclh.’ 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  Ali  Bey’s  version,  the  word 
IS,  in  Rom.  iv.  13.  and  other  places,  translated  *  righte- 

*  teousiiess  and  pirtj/  ;*  and  that  in  the  3d  verse  of  that  chapter, 

itxa*o<n'»fi»  is  rendered  instead  of  righteousness.  Professor  l.ee 
iipoh»gises  for  these  renderings  as  not  being  seriously  objec¬ 
tionable,  and,  venturing  a  little  out  of  his  province,  he  offers  a 
comment  on  the  passage  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  The  Jews  appear  to  have  imagined,  that  the  righteousness  and 
piety  which  Goa  required  as  necessary  for  the  justification  of  a  sinner, 
could  be  obtained  by  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  St.  Paul 
argues  against  this,  and  labours  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  the  righte¬ 
ousness  by  which  Abraham  was  justified,  was  that  of  faith  :  for  he  was 
accountcMl  righteous  by  his  faith  before  the  law  had  been  given.  That 
this  included  the  practice  of  piety,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  Abra¬ 
ham  was  commanded  to  walk  before  God,  and  to  be  perfect.  St.  Paul 
also  tells  us,  Heb.  xi.  8.,  that  *  Abraham  obeyed and  St.  James  tayt^ 
when  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  (chap.  ii.  22)  *  Seest  thou 
how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  per¬ 
fect,*  And  in  the  next  verse;  *  And  the  Scripture  was  Jul/uledf 
which  snith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness  ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.’  We  may  con¬ 
clude,  perhaps,  from  all  this,  that  God  did  require  both  a  righteous¬ 
ness  and  piety  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
«nd  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  inform  them  whence 
this  righteousness  and  piety  were  to  be  derived.  But  how,  it  may  be 
Mkcd,  does  this  inculcate  the  doctrine  with  which  Dr.  Henderson  has 
charged  the  passage  before  us,  allowing  bit  own  comment  to  be  a  just 
^ne  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  because  God  requires  a  righteousness 
^d  pict^  of  which  the  Jews  were  then  ignorant,  it  must  follow  that 
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th«  doctrine  of  ftelf-ri^hteoutneas  or  ftnivation  by  good  works  alone, 
is  here  urged.  I  must  confess,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  Doctor 
could  have  possibly  come  to  this  conclusion.* 

It  is  always  to  be  revetted,  when  theolorrirnl  questions  he- 
cotno  mixed  up  with  philological  criticism.  The  only  crround 
upon  which  the  use  of  the  synonymicnl  combination.  '  righte- 
*  ousiiess  and  piety,’  as  the  rendering  of  the  simple  word 
Could  be  vindicated,  would  be,  that  no  single  phrase  could  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  language,  that  shouhl  adequately  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  oritjinal  term.  In  his  Additional  Remarks,  Professor 
l^ee  tells  us,  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the  case;  that  birr 
(righteousness)  being  scarcely  ever  used  by  the  Turks  in  a  re* 
ligious  sense,  but  denoting  in  general  filial  piety,  fidelity,  &c., 
takwa  (piety)  was  added  by  the  Translator  to  qualify  its  im¬ 
port  ;  so  that,  when  the  two  are  combined,  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  baiglish  word  is  given  fully  and  completely,  and  nothing 
more.  That  this  was  Ali  Bey’s  motive  for  using  the  combint- 
tion,  tliere  can,  we  think,  be  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  since,  had  it 
been  liis  design  to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  jiislitication  by  faith, 
he  might  have  used  tlie  word  takwa  (pictv)  alone.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  tlittt  he  could  not  satisly  himself  as  to  the  choice  of 
cither  word  taken  by  itself ;  and  when  the  extremely  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  even  equivocal  meaning  of  the  original  word  is  consi¬ 
dered,  this  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.  Schleusner  does  not 
rank  very  high  with  us  as  a  theological  authority,  but  his  critical 
opinion  as  to  the  force  of  Greek  words  may  be  thought  de¬ 
serving  of  some  attention.  He  gives,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  (ireek  ierni.jmiitia^justitice  ct  (Vffuitati^  stadium,  heni^nitas, 
probitas,  sattciitas  tt  iatc^ritas  vita,  cx.c.  &.c. ;  referring,  as  exam- 
]>les  of  the  last  of  these  senses,  to  Matt.  v.  ().  10,  ‘JO  ;  vi.  33; 
Acts  xiii,  10;  Rom.  vi.  IS,  I9,  &c. ;  Eph.  v.  0;  Heb.  xii.  11, 
and  other  places,  where  it  is  undeniable  that  it  must  have  thst 
import.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  does  mean  both  rigbte- 

ousness  and  piety.  Besides  what  may  be  termed  its  forensic 
sense,  it  implies  justice  and  integrity,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  virtue  in  general.  Not  being  ourselves  'Furkisii  scholars, 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  word  hirr  has  the  same  com- 
{^rehensivcncss  and  force ;  we  infer  that  it  has  not,  and  thit 
no  single  word  could  express  it  in  all  its  vuriely  of  meaning. 
A  rrausiatur  would  therefore  be  perfectly  justified,  it  seems  to 
us,  ill  rendering  it  diti'erenlly,  accoidiug  to  the  scope  of  tbe 
passage. 

Still,  while  we  tliiiik  it  easy  to  account  for  Ali  Bey’s  using 
the  combined  words,  without  imputing  to  him  any  sinister  de- 
.^ign,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson,  that  the  additional  wordi 
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(•nd  piety)  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  gloss,  and  an 
erroneous  one  ;  and  we  regret  that  Professor  Ijee  should  have 
contended  for  the  combination  as  in  this  instance  allowable. 

It  seems  that,  in  nearly  forty  instances,  Ali  Bey  uses  the  word 
Inrr  by  itself  to  express  ;  and  the  word  has,  we  are 

told,  been  lonp  ago  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In 
the  text  more  liumediate\v  rt'ferred  to,  however,  it  may  be  ques- 
tiiMied  whether  the  words  ^*«a4ooi»fiK  xiTrws  could  be  with 
propriety  rendered  by  either  phrase.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
ri;^hteousness  of  faith  and  the  piety  of  faith  would  be  very  apt 
to  be  taken  as  convertible  terms,  and  our  own  Public  Ver¬ 
sion  is  in  this  respect  open  to  the  objection  of  being  equivocal. 
Professor  Lee  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  this  circumstance  : 
liis  comment  is  clearly  inadmissible.  But  Dr.  Henderson 
Bceins  to  us  to  succeed  little  better  in  bis  gloss  on  the  passage. 

*  It  it,*  he  says,  *  bocaute  faith  terminates  on  this  finished  obedience 
of  the  Saviour,  as  its  grand  object  in  the  matter  of  justitication,  that  it 
in  called  *•  the  righteousneat  of  faith,**  a  designa¬ 

tion  no  where  given  to  implanted  righteousness.*  p.  181. 

Now  we  submit  that  faith  itself  is  never  c:dled  the  righteous, 
ness  of  faith.  If  it  were,  it  must  mean  a  righteous  faith,  or  the 
righteousness  which  consists  in  faith  ;  and  Ali  Bey’s  rendering 
would  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  so  objectionable.  Nor  does 
the  expression  mean,  w  e  conceive,  the  righteousness  which  is 
the  grand  object  of  faith,  but,  the  righteousness  which  faith  iu- 
Htrumentally  procures, — that  which  Abraham  obtained  by  faith  ; 
in  other  words,  justitication  by  faith.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  verb  with  its  derivatives,  has  this  sense 

—to  declare  righteous,  to  clear  by  a  judicial  decision.  When 
Christ  is  said  to  be  **  made  righteousness”  to  the  believer,  (or, 
as  Hooker  and  others  render  1  Cor.  i.  30,  after  the  Vulgate, 

*  nude  . .  .justice.*)  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  justitica¬ 
tion. ^  But  neither  our  word  righteousness  nor  justice  ex¬ 
presses  this  idea;  and  theologians  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  coin  the  technical  word  justiheation,  in  order  to  express  the 
forensic  idea  conveyed  by  the  Apostle’s  expression.  In  like 
nvanner,  the  words  ui  LxL«n.7iif  in  ver.  22,  might  be  rendered 

*  for  justification,’  i.e.  *  as  the  ground  of  his  being  constituted 

*  righteous.*  Calvin  uniformly  employs  the  word JusiUiu^  which 
seems  the  most  accurately  to  answer  to  the  prtmaty  meaning 
<^f  the  orijrinal ;  in  this,  he  agrees  with  Bezaand  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  the  Rhemlsh  Translation  accordingly  renders  it  justice. 
Hut  **  the  justice  of  God”  (Rom.  i.  17)  conveys  to  an  tiigliah 


•  ‘  AuetTT  ct  cjusa  rrnUsiotus  pcccoiorum/  Schleuiocr. 
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reiuier,  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  Divine  nttrihiite*,  and  ''the 
righteouhiie«8  of  Ciod”  it  an  expreaaion  equally  equivocal.  No 
char^e  of  luistnintlalion,  indeed,  could  he  founded  on  thete 
inadequate  rendering's  ;  and  had  Ali  Hey  adhered  to  the  uni. 
form  ut»e  of  the  word  fnrr  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
word  dikaiusutie^  he  would  have  been  so  tar  safe.  But  great 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  a  caae  of  so  much  didiculty. 
If  he  hat  mistukeu  the  force  of  the  original  word  in  its  forensic 
application,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  siqipose  that  he  de* 
Signed  to  pervert  the  sense,  than  there  is  to  impute  improper 
notions  to  those  who  liave  rendered  it  hy  just  it  ia  or  justice, 
fhe  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  we  apprehend,  is  not  given,  unless 
the  word  juslitication,  or  some  term  conveying  that  idea,  be 
adopted  by  the  rranslator. 

But  we  must  be  allowed  to  otfer  a  few  remarks  on  the  other 
corrupt  rendering,  Rom.  iv.  3,  "  instead  of  righteousness.** 
This,  Or.  Henderson  contends,  *  substitutes  faith  as  a  principle 

*  which  (lod  will  accept  in  lieu  of  obedience  ;  than  which  no- 
‘  thing  cun  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed 
'  mercy.'  Here  Dr.  Henderson  seems  inadvertently  to  fall  into 
the  same  logical  inaccuracy  that  he  is  complaining  of  in  Ali 
Bey ;  for,  if  the  words  *  instead  of  righteousness/  mean  the 
same  as  ‘  in  lien  of  obedience,*  then,  righteousness  and  obedi¬ 
ence  (or  piety)  must  mean  the  same  thing.  If  righteousness 
and  obedience  are  noi  synonymous,  then,  the  rendering  objected 
to  does  not  substitute  faith  as  a  principle  which  God  will  accept 
in  place  of  obedience,  but  merely  as  that  which  he  will  count  m 
place  of  righteousness ;  and  that  righteousness  mav  and  must 
be  taken  to  mean,  in  this  reference,  a  declarative  righteousness 
— justificuiiou.  Our  own  Public  Version  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Hendersiui  to  be  e(|uivocal,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
be  lemaiks,  is  given  by  Doddridge,  who  expounds  it,  *  in  order 
‘  to  jiistificaliun,*  though  he  retains  ‘  for  righteousness*  in  his 
translation.  Professor  Lee  had  remarked,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  as  rendereil  by  Ali  Bey  must  be  obvious;  *  that 

*  Abraham  was  esteemed  righteous  in  consecfuence  of  the  faith 

*  there  spoken  ot.*  On  which  his  opponent  turns  round,  and 

asks:  *  In  what  language  has  the  term  the  seuse  of w 

'  contettuaue  T  Professor  Lee  replies : 

*  I  do  not  argue  that  cither  Jor^  as  found  in  our  version,  or  tnsUti% 
iis  found  in  that  ol  Ali  Bey,  will  singly  and  sepaiately  mean  in  const" 


*  Accordingly  Schlcusuer  thus  inteqirets  the  passage :  lieni^nitnt 
Divina  cxscrit  xim  iuatiu*  Calvin  explaiui  it  as  lueamng  the  justice 
<;ua;  apud  Dei  iriitunui  approiatui. 
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awence  oft  but  that,  in  each  case,  the  whole  aenae  giren  may  tbaa  be 
properly  exprcaaeii.M****— U  iacurioua  enough  to  remark  that  Beea,  ia 
nil  New  Testament  ( 156.5^,  for  l^Km^o<Tvtn9§  Rom.  i?.  S,  5,  9,  5,  94^ 
hii,  like  All  Bey»  pro  justitiot  which  he  thus  explains.  **  Pro  justitia. 

. Eras,  ad  verbum,  ad  justitiam,  quod  est  ol^uriua 

dictum.  cnim  hie  quoque  Hebrais.  in  pro^positione  n{,  id  est  V, 
quw  signiticat  vice  et  Loco,  ut  Ps.  S5.  a  3  et  alibi  sicpe.’*  Beta 
tnen»  like  Ali  Bey,  has  been  determined  to  set  aside  this  important 
doctrine  !*  p.  96. 

We  have  already  aaid,  that  \for  (or  in  order  to)  justibcation/ 
appears  to  us  to  give  the  true  meaning.  Calvin  renders  it  in 
justiliani.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  word  might  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  pro,  (instead  oQ  :  then,  the  obvious  sense  would 
he.  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  instead  of  a  legal  or 
meritorious  claim,  instead  of  a  righteousness  by  works.  It 
would  be  dithcult  to  obtain  any  other  sense  than  this  from  Ali 
Bey*s  version ;  and  at\er  all,  as  the  sense  of  the  expressions, 
even  in  the  original,  is  to  be’ obtained  only  by  attending  to  the 
scope  and  force  of  the  Apostle’s  argument,  the  import  of  the 
trsnsUtion  must  be  obtained  by  the  reader  in  the  same  wav. 
The  general  meaning  is  clear,  that  Abraliam  was  justified  purely 
by  means  of  his  fai^.  Dr.  Henderson  says  : 

*  To  my  mind  it  appears  to  be  one  thing,  to  count  faith  Jor^  or  in* 
sirad  oj  ri^Kirousness,  and  something  altogether  different,  to  count.a 
person  righteous  tn  consequence  of  that  Jakh  :  the  one  is  the  imputa* 
tiun  of  a  moral  act  or  quality  in  Ueu  of  universal  rectitude :  the  other 
regards  the  subject  of  that  operation  of  the  heart  as  sustaining  the 
character  of  righteous  in  virtue  of.  the  relation  in  which,  he  has  been 
placed  by  faith.’  ,  .  . .  «  .. 

Admitting  the  correctness  and  even  the  importance  of  this 
distinction,  we  can  readily  imagine,  that  many  persons  would 
understand  by  the  former  mode  of  expression,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  is  conveyed  by  the  latter.  They  might  not  see  why, 
as  a  sinless  man  would  be  justified  by.  his  works,  and  a  sinner 
can  be  justihed  only  by  faith,  faith  might  not,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  said  to  be  impoted  to  the  believer  instead  of  univtr- 
m1  rectitude ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  places  him  in 
that  relation  in  which  he  would  have  stood,  had  he  not  fallen. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  excommunicate  a ’man  for  holding 
such  language.  Substantial  orthodoxy  may  consist  with  a 
deficienev  of  theological  precision.  We  hold  as  firmly  as  does 
i)r.  Henderson,  that  it  is  not  for  faith,  but  hif  it,  as  the  instru* 
nient,  not  the  meritorious  cause,  Uiat  the  believer  is  justified. 
Yet,  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  a  mao  might  be  an  able 
tr^lator,  an  accomplished  critic,  and  a  *  soui^  Proteslaiit, 
without  exactly  s)inboliLiog  with  all  the  theological  decisioai 
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ol  the  W^trnimtpf  Aw^wnhlr  of  '  We  do  but  trooMe 

•  the  faith  of  Christian*  and  the  pence  of  the  tnte  Chwrh  cf 
‘  thxi/  remarks  Dr.  Oiren,  •  whilst  we  dispute  abont  expres- 

•  sionj*,  terms,  and  notions,  where  the  snh«t;>nce  of  the  doctrine 

•  intended  niav  be  declared  and  believed,  without  the  know. 

•  understanding,  or  use  of  any  of  them.* 

With  resranl  to  Professor  l^,  his  last  puhliration  will  leave 
the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  hein^  a  sincere  believer  in  ihf 
doctnne  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  cardinal  point  of 
tuslihcation  hv  faith,  into  whatever  inarcnracies  of  expressioe 
or  mistaken  apprehensions  respec.tin*;  the  Apostle’s  phraseo- 
loj^v,  he  may  have  fallen  in  his  first  pamphlet.  We  leave  it, 
however,  to  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves,  how  far  be 
has  deserved  to  be  held  up  to  public  execration  and  contempt, 
as  a  man  of  erroneous  and  dangerous  principles  and  heretical 
sentiments,  an  opposer  ot  the  Gospel,  an  apolocjist  for  a  false 
leuderinc  of  the  word  of  God,  the  emplovment  of  whoinasa 
corrector  of  onental  translations  involves  the  Rible  Society  ia 
the.  most  astonishinii  and  awful  delinquency  ! ! 

*  The  ianicuaire  of  the  Westminster  C  onfession,  cited  hv  Mr.  Hil* 
Jane's  Correspondent  for  tiie  purpose  of  confutiac  Protestor  Lee^ 
huppuseii  beterodoay*  it  at  foiiowt.  *  'Fbose  wuom  God  c  dectoaUi 
oadeth,  he  atso  freely  juttidelh,  not  by  infusing  righteoixsnett  into  then, 
but  by  pardoning  their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their 
l>eri(»iit  at  righteous  ;  not  for  any  thing  wrought  in  them  or  done  by 
them,  but  for  Christ’s  sake  alone;  nnt  hv  faith  iljsel/l  rlit 

act  ol' believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience,  to  thrm  as  iknr 
rij^ktftmsnr**^  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satist'action  of  Cbrin 
unto  tiieiu,  they  receiving  ana  resting  on  him  and  his  righteousnea 
by  faith  ;  wUicU  taith  they  have  doc  ot  theoisejves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.*  If  the  reader  will  compare  this  elaborate  article  with  the  moir 
brief  and  simple  statement  of  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Churcb  of 
Engiaod,  he  sill  he  struck  with  the  difierence  between  a  doctrine 
simply  i>taied,  and  a  formal  explaxiatio&  of  iL  A  plain  reader  would 
be  stumbled  at  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  words  of  the 
article*  *  not  Oy  iinpatiiig  Jakh  itseil  as  their  righteousDess,’  aod  the 
teat  cited  in  prout'  of  the  article,  *  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteooN 
uc^*  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  has  the  toliowing 
(  xpreiaioru.  *  Sam  esui  iegis  %>tii  operum  justkia^  in  ipai 

retjdms  c  jide  auwm^  tioi  ocest,  auuMoe  yrunuaatmi 

ajtil  voiuuur  udei  Jitauia. . St  hoc  mi  innmUh 

tvr  iM  *eguuur  non  sdiirr  ctu  juUum^  nut  yida  Dd  hamiMr 

ioalkMU,  imiMUi  ah  ipso  aperart  audeu'  Agalii,  in  his  expositiiMi  of 
Epb.  ii.  S.  he  is  not  less  at  variance  with  the  Lerius  of  the  article. 
^  t  i^stcram  anm*,  locum  thou  aponnuL  :  quia  Dom  vocaimiMm  rr- 

siriMfuMU  aa^udem  M*lam.  Sam  Pauus  superiorem  sememUam  aUu  vtrr^ 
hu  rrpasl^  Son  cr^o  juiem  ckkt  Jouufu  2)cf,  sed  fointem 

ivsa/v  uohu  d  Deo  am  Dd  do  no  JbUn^ctc^* 
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A 8  far  aa  repiixla  llie  main  allef^Uon  brought  against  the 
Karl-sireet  Committee  in  connexion  with  tliis  subject,  we  need 
not,  we  feel  persuaded,  add  another  word.  Mr.  Haldane  has 
thoiigiit  proper  to  stand  forward  as  the  public  accuser  by  name 
of  Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  of  all  others  belonging 
to  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  of  Uiese  objectionable  ren¬ 
derings  in  the  Turkish  Version. 

•  I  accuse  them  before  the  public,*  he  Mys,  *  either  of  groat  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Gospel  or  of.  the  moat  culpable  neglect  of  their  moat 
impi'ratiYe  duty ;  and,  in  either  case,  1  alfirm  before  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  that  forgetting  for  a  moment  all  those  other  faults  and  neglects 
of  fearful  import,  of  which  they  stand  convicted,  they  are  utterly  dis- 
qualiHed  for  that  situation  in  which  tlieir  constituents  have  placed 

thi'iii.' 

Whether  Mr.  Simeon  understands  the  Gospel  as  well  as  Mr. 
Haldane,  their  writings  will  shew.  We  fear  that  the  parties 
referred  to  can  none  of  them  take  the  benefit  of  the  alternative 
of  *  gross  ignomnee,*  which  this  gentleman  so  politely  and  con¬ 
siderately  allows  them,  as  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  on  which 
lie  wislies  to  suspend  them.  As  to  culpable  neglect,  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Haldane  should  not  have  been  aware,  when 
he  published  his  Second  Review,  that  Professor  Lee  had  re¬ 
plied  to  his  opponent,  repelling  the  calumnious  imputations 
ahich  had  been  cast  upon  liis  ortliodoxy.  That  Reply  may 
not  he  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends ;  and  yet, 
Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  other  parties  arraigned, 
may  be  satisfied,  and  the  public  at  large  may  be  satisBed-— sa¬ 
tisfied,  we  mean,  that  Professor  Lee  is  neither  unfit  for  the 
high  literary  station  which  he  occupies  in  one  of  our  universi¬ 
ties,  nor  for  tlie  critical  labours  for  which  his  services  have 
l>een  engaged  by  the  Bible  Committee, — tliat  he  is  neither  a 
heretic  nor  a  delinquent,  neither  Papist  nor  infidel.  As  to  his 
theological  attainments,  if  they  be  not  as  profound  as  those  of 
his  Accuser,  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  language  of  John 
Howe  to  a  public  challenger  of  his  day :  *  If  your  judgement 

*  upon  the  case  itself  be  true,  1  conceive  that  truth,  accompa- 

*  nied  with  your  temper  and  spirit,  is  much  worse  than  their 

*  error.* 

What  we  may  now  add,  will  be  with  no  view  to  vindicate 
either  Professor  Lee  or  his  employers,  hut  will  be  in  reference 
to  the  more  important  subject,  the  principles  of  Biblical  trans¬ 
lation. 

'It  is  an  easy  matter,*  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  *  to  lay 

*  down  rules  for  a  good  popular  translator.*  We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him.  It  is  extremely  difficult — not  to  say  impossi¬ 
ble— to  lay  down  rules  applicable  alike  to  all  languages,  or  that 
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shall  not  be  nullifted  by  the  neceasary  exceptions.  Some  p^eneral 
principles  of  translation  are  of  self-evident  propriety,  and  hardly 
require  to  be  stated.  That  every  translation  should  be  •  close 

•  and  accurate,*  yet,  ‘  not  servile  or  verbal,’  but  chaste,  perspi¬ 
cuous,  and  uniform,  precise  and  dignified, — is  highly  desirable : 
in  a  word,  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  a 
good  translation.  But  these  rules  or  canons  would,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  of  very  little  use  as  directions  to  a  translator.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee  and  Dr*  Henderson  are  not  at  issue  respecting  any 
of  these  rules, — except  that  to  the  one  which  Dr.  Henderson  lays 
down  under  the  head  of  uniformity,  the  Professor  objects  its 
total  inefficiency.  ’The  rule  is,  that  the  words  of  the  sacred 
oritrinal  are  to  be  rendered  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  differ- 
ent  passages  in  which  they  occur,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  unattainable,  owing  to  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  word  is  sometimes  used,  and  the  impossibility  of  always 
finding  a  word  of  equal  latitude  in  the  language  of  the  Ver¬ 
sion;— or,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  says,  except  where  a  dis¬ 
tinct  representation  of  a  general  idea,  or  the  nature  of  the 
Knglish  language,  or  the  avoiding  of  an  ambiguity,  or  harmony 
of  sound,  requires  a  different  mode  of  expression.  What  is 
this  but  saying,  that  this  is  to  be  the  Translator’s  rule,  except 
where  his  judgement  or  taste  leads  him  to  see  reason  for  de¬ 
viating  from  it  ?  Such  a  rule,  Professor  Lee  justly  remarks, 
can  have  little  influence  on  his  practice.  And,  accordingly,  it 
has  been  constantly  violated  by  our  Translators,  who  have 
sometimes  paid  the  most  attention  to  uniformity  of  rendering, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  English  word  has  not  the  latitude 
of  the  original. 

But,  in  the  rule  that  a  Biblical  translation  should  be  exactly 
literal,  yet  not  servile  or  verbal,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  have 
another  canon  of  undoubted  verity,*  but  of  extremely  little 
utility  as  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  practical  difficulty  lies  in 
drawing  the  line  between  the  faithful  and  the  servile,  the  lite¬ 
ral  and  the  verbal.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  to  admit,  that  the 

•  key-stone  principle’  must  be  the*‘  sacred  taste*  of  the  Trans¬ 
lator.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  recollect  that,  besides 
this  sacred  taste,  there  must  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  idiomatic  niceties  and  distinctive  genius  oi  the  language, 
in  order  to  steer  between  the  opposite  faults  of  a  too  free  and 
a  too  servile  rendering.  So  that  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  down 
qualifications  for  a  translator,  than  to  define  the  specific  rules 
by  which  he  must  be  guided. 

"  Dr.  Henderson  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  translation  for  which  Professor  Lee  would  contend, 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Abbe  Dubois.  We  regret 
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thnt  be  Rhould  have  been  betrayed  •  into  this  most  mm  and 
unworthy  misrepresentation,  the  only  desi^pfi  of  whicn  is  obvi¬ 
ously  to  cast  obloquy  on  his  adversary.  The  passage  he  cites, 
surticiently  shews  the  utterly  unfounded  nature  of  the  invidious 
comparison.  The  words  of  the  Abbe  are,  that  ‘  a  translation 

*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 

*  fix  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hindoos,  at  least  as  a  literary 

*  production,  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Indian  perform- 

*  ances  of  the  same  kind  among  them,  and  be  composed  in  fine 

*  poetry,  a  flowery  style,  and  a  high  stream  of  eloquence;  this 

*  being  universally  the  mode  in  which  all  Indian  performances 
‘  of  any  worth  are  written.*  With  this,  the  reader  may  com¬ 
pare  Professor  Lee's  own  language. 

<  I  had  expressly  stated  in  my  Remarks  on  the  principles  of  trans¬ 
lation,  and  in  Dr.  H.’s  own  words,  that  while  a  translator  was  not  to 
do  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  into  which  he  was  translate 
ing,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  to  guard  against  the  adoption 
of  any  words,  phrases,  or  modes  of  construction,  that  would  in  any 
way  injure  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  original,  or  convey  One  shade 
of  meaning  more  or  less  than  what  it  was  designed  to  express.  And 
again,  in  my  own  words,  that  a  translator  was  not  **  to  introduce  any 
thing  into  his  translation,  which  does  not  correspond  to  his  original, 
both  in  sense  and  stj/le^  os  nearly  as  the  genius  of  both  languages  will 
allow.”  Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  the  connexion  is  so  close 
and  striking  as  Dr.  Henderson  is  willing  to  represent  it :  and  then  let 
him  say,  whether  the  truth,  which  Dr.  H.  is  persuaded  he  has  on 
his  side,  stands  in  need  of  such  a  defence  as  this.’ 

U  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  Professor  Lee  has  in  any  case 
deviated  from  these  principles,  in  allowing  expressions  to  es¬ 
cape  correction,  which  do  not  correspond  in  sense  and  style  to 
the  original ;  because  it  is  his  principles  themselves  that  Dr. 
Henderson  is  labouring  to  traduce.  But  what  the  Abb6  Dubois 
openly  contends  for  is,  the  falsification  of  Scripture  by  the 
wilful  perversion  of  its  history  and  most  essential  doctrines. 
He  would  conceal  from  the  polished  Hindoo,  that  our  Lord  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  his  apostles  men  of  the  low  caste 
of  fishermen  ;  he  would  conceal  altogether  the  doctrine,  that 

*  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission he  would 
cancel  at  once  the  whole  accouht  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  change  the  *  naked  text* 
of  the  Scriptures  into  a  tissue  of  imbecile  bombast  and  inanity. 
And  these,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  are  strikingly  similart  to  the 
principles  entertained  by  Professor  Lee-  We  are,  anxious  to 
oclieve  that  Dr.  Henderson,  seduced  by  the  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vilifying  his  opponent  by  linking  bis  name  with  that 
of  the  Abbe, — did  not  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  injustice 
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which  be  wos  or  was  not  aware  of  the  real  Oatore 

of  the  Abb6*8  principles. 

Whatever  was  Ali  Bey’s  reason  for  substituting,  in  so  many 
cases,  for  the  name  of  God,  a  periphrastic  mode  of  expression, 
such  as  tlie  Most  High  God,  the  Great  Disposer  of  Events, 
the  God  of  Peace,  &c.  it  cannot  be  said  tluit  such  expressions 
amount  to  a  falsification  of  Scripture,  nor  can  they  be  ascribed 
to  any  unholy  motive.  But  Dr.  Henderson  is  well  aware,  that 
Professor  KiefFer  has  been  engaged  in  actually  throwing  out 
these  ‘  llowery’  ex|)re8sions,  contenting  himself  with  the  sober 
words  AHah  and  liahb.  What  is  this  but  conceding,  in  fact, 
all  that  Dr.  Henderson  contended  for?  In  reference  to  the 
epithets  in  question.  Professor  Lee  says  : 

*  Have  either  of  the  Professors  ever  argued  for  the  necessity  of 
their  introduction  ?  1  believe  not.  For  my  own  part,  1  never  in¬ 

tended  to  do  any  such  thing ;  nor  has  Professor  Kieffer,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  The  creed  of  us  both  is,  if  1  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  that,  as  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  nor  give  the 
version  a  Mahommedan  teint,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  suppress  the 
edition  in  question  on  account  of  their  occurrence.’  p.  4-7- 

The  fact  seems  to  be  this.  This  Turkish  Version  has  been 
made  on  both  sides  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  it  w’as 
worth  ;  it  has  been  attacked  with  an  asperity,  and  defended 
with  a  pertinacity,  that  neither  its  defects  nor  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  warrant,  ^lothing,  we  fear,  would  have  satisfied  Dr. 
Henderson,  but  that  it  should  be  totally  given  up.  No  altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections,  though  they  should  even  have  amounted 
to  making  it  a  new  version,  would  apparently  have  conciliated 
him  :  the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  manuscript  was  with 
him  a  siwe  qua  wm.  At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  stickling  for  a  point  of  honour  on  the  other 
side.  Professor  Lee  has  defended  the  Version  in  reference  to 
those  very  expressions  which  it  was  felt  necessary  to  suppress 
and  alter  ;  and  though  his  sole  object  appears  to  have  been,  to 
assign  reasons  for  not  suppressing  or  rejecting  the  translation, 
yet,  he  has,  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  boldness,  ventured  much 
too  far  in  defence  of  the  objectionable  phrases  employed  by 
Ali  Bey.  Dr.  Henderson  again  has  made  the  suppressed  and 
cancelled  expressions,  and  the  corrected  errors,  the  ground  of 
his  charges  against  the  Bible  Society.  His  attack,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  was  not  upon  Ali  Bey,  but  upon  the  Committee; 
the  only  question  related  to  their  edition ;  and  yet,  the  passa¬ 
ges  which  were  made  the  subject  of  his  gravest  charaes  and 
heaviest  complaints,  had  been  cancelled  long  before  his  remarks 
were  given  to  the  public.  All  this  is  very  grievous  and  pitiable. 
Had  Dr.  Henderson  and  Professor  Lee  been  employed  by  the 
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Bible  Society  to  settle  the  merits  and  undertake  the  joint  re« 
tision  of  the  obnoxious  version,  in  the  absence  of  any  previous 
misunderstanding  or  personal  pique,  it  is  our  firm  that 

they  would  have  come  to  an  harmonious  decision,  have  adopted 
the  same  canons  of  translation,  and  gone  on  very  agreeably  to¬ 
gether.  The  scene  of  ‘  awful  delinquency,’  as  Mr.  iialdane 
terms  it,  wouKl  have  been  spared,  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  feel¬ 
ing  and  vile  misrepresentation  would  have  been  obviated.  We 
iilmost  wish  that  Ali  liey’s  version  had  gone  to  the  bottom  oi 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Kieffer,  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  from  Dr.  Henderson  the  following 
ncknowledgement,  although  we  wish  that  he  had  not  left  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  ignoramus  who  was  the  object  of  bis  sarcasm. 
As  the  Turkish  Version  was  in  question,  it  was  certainly  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  Editor  of  that  Version  was  refer¬ 
red  to. 

*  Here  I  beg  leave  most  pointedly  to  deny  tl)C  charge  brought 
against  me  by  the  Eclectic  Reviewer,  (Art.  VI.,  June  that  1 

had  cither  Professor  Kieffer  or  Professor  Lee  in  contemplation,  when 
1  q)oke  of  “  versions  liaving  been  undertaken  or  carried  through  the 
press  by  men  equally  disqualified  by  their  previous  habits  or  their 
present  acquirements  for  putting  so  much  as  their  little  finger  to  such 
a  work.”  Of  the  Parisian  Professor,  I  should  be  sorry  even  to  suffer 
a  word  to  escape  my  lips,  or  my  pen,  that  could  possibly  be  construed 
into  want  of  respect  for  his  talents,  or  a  witliholilment  of' my  just  es¬ 
teem  on  account  of  tlic  amiability  of  his  private  character  and  his  dis^ 
tin^uished  and  indefatigabU  exertions  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christ* 
ian  truth.  From  all  1  know  of  him,  1  believe  1  may  confidently  as¬ 
sert,  that,  bad  be  been  left  to  bring  out  the  obnoxious  edition  with 
that  circumspection  which  his  own  good  sense  would  have  prescribed 
as  necessary  in  conducting  a  work  of  such  importance ;  had  he  not 
been  driven  on  w’ith  rather  undue  haste,*’  and  had  not  express  re* 
itrictions  been  laid  upon  him  to  depart  in  no  instance  from  the  text 
of  the  manuscript,  the  public  would  never  have  been  troubled  either 
with  my  appeal,  the  development  of  Professor  Lee*8  principles  of 
translation,  or  the  present  continuation  of  the  controversy.  That  the 
Committee  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  laid  any  such  re- 
itrictions  upon  him,  is  more  than  1  believe;  but,  that  his  liands  were 
thus  tied  down,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  work,  is,  what  posi¬ 
tive  information  warrants  me  to  affirm.*  p.  91. 

We  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  •  the  arcana 
of  the  business,*  to  understand  this.  We  are  glad  to  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Dr.  Henderson  does  not  now  believe  the  Coumiittee  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  have  been  to  blame,  any  more  than  their 
Parisian  agent.  Who  could  have  the  power  to  tie  Professor 
Kieffer’s  hands,  we  know  not ;  but  we  apprehend  that  they  have 
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long  ere  this  been  untied  ;  and  since  he  has  actually  thrown  out 
the  objectionable  expressions*  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  conhaed 
to  the  text  of  the  manuscript. 

We  must  decline  going  further  into  the  verbal  criticisms  with 
which  Dr.  Henderson's  volume  is  chiefly  occupied.  Some  of 
his  objections  to  particular  renderings  appear  to  us  well  found¬ 
ed*  but  we  are  by  no  means  singular  inthe  opinion*  that  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  hypercriticism  in  his  remarks,  and 
that  some  of  the  faults  which  he  charges  on  Ali  Bey's  version* 
will  apply  to  other  translations  which  are  held  in  high  esiinia- 
tion.  Some  of  these  frivolous  objections  we  noticed  in  a  former 
article ;  and  Professor  Lee,  in  his  present  remarks,  has,  in  our 
humble  judgement,  satisfactorily  refuted  no  small  number  of  his 
criticisms.  But  it  is  high  time  that  this  critical  warfare  were 
terminated,  of  which*  indeed,  we  should  have  wished  to  take  no 
further  notice*  had  not  the  disgraceful  attempt  been  made  to  re¬ 
vive  the  subject  as  the  ground  of  personal  defamation  and  in¬ 
flammatory  charges  against  the  Bible  Committee.  If  we  have 
not  totally  misUiken  Dr.  Henderson's  character*  he  must  he  in 
no  small  degree  grieved  and  annoyed  to  find  himself  pressed 
into  such  had  service.  For  our  own  parts,  we  could  wish  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  Author  of  *  Iceland'  and  Biblical  Researches  in 
Russia  had  ever  come  before  us  in  a  less  honourable  character. 
He  has  accused  Professor  Lee  of  agreeing  with  the  Abbe  Du¬ 
bois  in  his  principles  of  translation  :  we  wish  that  he  had  not 
himself  approached  him  so  nearly  in  the  spirit  of  his  criticism. 
If  the  Turkish  New  Testament  be  incapable  of  entire  defence, 
there  are  other  versions  which  the  application  of  the  same  sort 
of  criticism  might  ascertain  to  be  not  altogether  immaculate. 
The  Abbe  Dubois*  Mr.  Adam*  and  the  Christian  Remembran¬ 
cer  have  severally  been  exerting  their  ingenuity  on  the  Seram- 
pore  Translations,  and  Mr.  Haldane  has  something  to  say  about 
the  Danish  and  the  French.  The  Oriental  Versions  are*  con¬ 
fessedly,  very  defective.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  Versions  of 
course  are  indefensible  ;  and  most  of  the  Protestant*  if  we  may 
believe  did'erent  critics*  are  not  much  better.  Our  own  Public 
Version  is  very  far  from  faultless.  Indeed*  the  Bible  Society 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  circulating 
only  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  half  inclined 
to  side  with  the  Rhemish  Translators,  who  so  pathetically  depre* 
rated  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  toe  vulgar  tongues. 
Thus  it  is  that  extremes  meet.  In  the  ultra- Protestant  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  God's  word*  which  is  now  shewing  itself*  we  have  the 
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lects  of  Europe.  Luther  was  once  regarded  as  an  Ali  Bey; 
Wickliffe  as  a  Van  Ess.  Their  guilty  versions,  their  adulter- 
ated  Bibles,  nevertheless,  diffused  the  waters  of  life  over  the  de¬ 
sert,  and  made  glad  the  city  of  Ood.  *  At  the  glorious  period 

*  of  the  Reformation/  remarks  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  Christian  Re¬ 
searches,  *  when  the  Church  of  England  took  her  firm  stand  on 
<  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  her  enemies  sometimes  at- 

*  tacked  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  use  of  the  Bible :  at  other 

*  tiroes,  they  took  lower  ground,  and  inveighed  against  the  com- 

*  petency  of  the  translations  executed  in  tnal  day.  In  the  pre- 

*  sent  yet  more  wonderous  epoch,  when  whole  nations,  both 

*  in  the  Old  and  the  NewVVorld,  appear  to  be  struggling  forth  to 
*. raise  themselves  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  the  religious 

*  part  of  mankind  are  anxiously  bent  on  giving  to  them  all,  that 

*  which  is  their  sole  security,  the  Bible  ;  opposition  may  ^ex- 

*  pected  to  assume  the  same  course  as  formerlv.  Either  the 
'  alarm  will  be  excited,  as  though  the  general  diffusion  of  the 

*  Bible  tended  to  free-thinking  and  sedition  ;  or  else  the  ver- 

*  aions  will,  perhaps,  be  represented  as  illiterate  and  inade- 

*  quate/  In  the  early  stage  of  the  Bible  Society’s  proceedings, 
it  was  chiefly  assailed  with  the  former  mode  of  attack.  That 
false  alarm  has  subsided,  and  we  no  longer  hear  the  cry  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Bible  Society,  that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Now, 
strange  to  say,  the  Bible  is  in  danger ! — the  versions  and  the 
editions  are  made  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  institution. 
Of  many  of  those  who  take  part  in  this  warfare,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  •  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of/  nor  whose 
work  they  are  doing.  Yet,  they  ought  to  be  startled  at  some  of 
their  confederates. 


Art.  V.  DUcourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ^  in  a  Scries  of  Lectures. 

By  Samuel  Saunders.  8vo.  pp,  440.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1825. 

VVHETHER  we  re^rd  the  formulary  given  by  our  Lord  to 
his  disciples  at  their  request,  as  a  form  of  prayer  claiming 
to  be  used  by  all  Christians  in  their  daily  devotions,  or  only  as 
a  model,  a  plan  and  outline  of  appropriate  and  acceptable 
prayer ;  in  either  point  of  view,  it  demands  to  be  frequently 
Drought  before  the  attention  of  Christian  congregations,  in  the 
full  extent  of  the  scope  of  its  petitions,  and  the  practical  obli¬ 
gations  which  they  involve.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  one  of  those 
familiar  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  incontr^ 
vfrtible  portions  of  Scripture  which  preclude,  all  dispute,  their 
general  meaning  and  authority  being  alike  admitted  by  all 
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GHrifitian^.  *  It  may  therefore  be  taken  with  advantage  as  die 
luremises  of  argument^  as  forming  a  sort  of  vantage-ground  to  tilt 
Christian  teacher,  the  general  use  of  the  prayer  furnishing  him, 
at  every  point,  with  an  acknowledgement  to  which  he  may  ap¬ 
peal  as  to  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  his  exhortations.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  very  brevity, 
and  apparent  simplicity  of  the  expressions  have  induced  a 
thoughtless  repetition  of  them,  attended  by  very  obscure  no¬ 
tions  of  their  real  meaning.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  form 
of  prayer  proper  to  be  taught  to  children,  and  yet,  it  is  very  rare¬ 
ly  that  a  cnild  will  be  found  to  connect  any  distinct  idea  with 
any  one  of  the  petitions.  In  our  country  congregations,  this 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  case  with  a  large  pro- 

f  ortion  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  reciting  it. 
t  is,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  particularly  desirable,  that 
k  should  be  made  the  topic  of  expository  discourse.  Nor  is  it 
less  so,  with  respect  to  those  who  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  who, 
ki  so  doing,  are  very  likely  to  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  model,  as 
well  as  a  form,  and  to  overlook  both  the  directions  which  it  in-^ 
eludes,  and  the  duties  which  it  enforces. 

The  mechanical  and  superstitious  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
will  be  deprecated  by  every  intelligent  Protestant,  but  too  much 
stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  it  as  a  directory ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  not  more  uniformly 
cast  into  this  mould.  Both  by  those  who  use  it  as  a  form  and 
by  those  who  neglect  to  recur  to  it,  it  may  be  feared,  its 
terseness  and  simfdicity,  its  tone  of  filial  reverence,  its  catholic 
spirit,  and  its  charitable  and  placable  temper,  are  but  too  littU 
referred  to  as  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  formulary, 
and  the  veiy  elements  or  ingredients  of  acceptable  prayer,  it 
inay  have  been  the  fortune  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  hear  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  recited  at  the  end  of  a  devotional  service,  when  it 
has  seemea  like  an  apology  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  of  the 
prayer,  rather  than  a  recapitulation  or  summary,  as  it  ought  to 
nave  been,  of  all  that  preceded  it ;  or  when,  perhaps,  it  formed 
a  striking  contrast  witli  that  exercise  to  which  it  ought  to  have 
served  as  a  model.  Surely  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  form 
was  given  us,  as  Archbishop  Leighton  remarks,  ‘  as  the  pattern 
•  and  model  of  all  our  prayers  ;  and  the  closer  they  keep  to  it, 
*  the  nearer  they  resemble  it,  they  are  the  more  approvable.  It 
•  is  a  wonder,  then,’  he  adds,  •  how  any  can  scruple  the  use  of 
‘  this  prayer  itself.  For  if  other  prayers  are  to  oe  squared  by 
*  it,  what  forbids  to  use  that  which  is  the  square,  and  there* 
*  fore  perfectest?  If  they  be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself 
must  be  better.  The  mumbling  of  it  over  without  understand- 
*  ing  and  ad'ection,  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  gross  abuse  of  it, 
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*  and  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  as  all  other  lifeless 

*  prayer  is.  And  this  is  not  only  the  Popish  abuse  of  it,  but 

*  too  much  our  own ;  for  when  we  do  not  l^th  understand  and 

*  attentively  mind  what  we  say,  it  is  all  one  to  us,  though  in  our 
<  own  tongue,  as  if,  with  them,  we  said  it  in  an  unknown  Ian- 
«  guage.  It  is  a  foolish,  superstitious  conceit  to  imagine  that 

*  the  rattling  over  these  words  is  sufficient  for  prayer ;  but  it  is^ 

*  on  the  other  side,  a  weak,  groundless  scruple,  to  doubt  that 

*  the  use  of  it,  with  spiritual  affection,  is  botli  lawful  and  com- 

*  mendable.** 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  inaccuracy  in  the  remark,  that  *  if 
'  oUier  prayers  be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself  must  be 
'  better,'  since  this  confoiimty  is  not  to  be  a  verbal  resemblance. 
The  inconclusiveness  of  the  Archbishop's  mode  of  arguing  will 
be  evident,  if  we  fill  up  the  meaning  of  tlie  sentence  thus  :  If 
other  prayers  are  good  by  conformity  to  this  as  a  mode/,  itself  must, 
as  a  form  of  words,  be  better  than  any  other  prayers.  But» 
perfect  as  it  is,  considered  as  a  general  model  or  directory,  in  the 
respects  we  have  adverted  to,  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  given,  precluded  its  being  complete  as  a  form  of 
Christian  devotion.  In  this  sense,  a  prayer  which  contains  no 
specific  reference  to  the  medium  of  access,  the  way  of  pardon^ 
the  grand  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  his  Church,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  mediation,  cannot  be  better  than  formularies  of  a  more 
decidedly  Christian  character.  And  it  is  to  such  overstrained 
allegations  respecting  its  perfection, — a  perfection  which  it  was 
not  designed  to  exhibit,  because  *  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,* 
—that  the  prejudices  which  Archbishop  Leighton  refers  to  have 
owed  their  rise  and  their  plausibility.  The  ground  on  which 
we  should  rest  the  duty  and  expediency  of  using  it  as  a  form,  is, 
that  thereby  it  is  more  likely  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  as 
a  general  directory — the  kexalogue  of  the  law  of  devotion.  Ad4 
to  which  the  consideration,  tliat  the  total  neglect  of  it  even  as 
a  form,  seems  hardly  compatible  with  a  becoming  reverence 
for  the  Divine  authority  of  Him  who  gave  it.  And  further,  its 
public  use  is  recommended  by  its  universal  recognition,  and  by 
Its  being,  like  the  Ameu  with  which  it  closes,  a  prayer  in  which 
all  may  unite,  and  in  which  scarcely  any  would  scruple  to 
join, — although  it  may  be  with  very  inadequate  ideas  of  its  full 
import. 

We  have  been  led  to  throw  out  these  remarks,  by  observing 
that  the  substance  of  the  Discourses  before  us  were  delivered 
hy  the  Author  in  a  series  of  Lord's  Day  morning  lectures ;  and 
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as  warm  friends  to  the  expository  mode  of  discoursing,  appror. 
ing  too,  as  we  do,  of  the  selection  he  has  made  of  a  topic,  \ie 
cannot  but  recommend  his  example  to  imitation.  The  extreme 
brevity,  however,  of  his  preliminary  remarks,  or  rather,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  all  general  observations  on  the  primary  design,  occa¬ 
sion,  scope,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  prayer,  as  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  petitions,  seemed 
to  call  for  the  remarks  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sup. 
ply  the  Author*8  deficiency.  That  this  formulary  should  be 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  is  not  less  desirable,  than  that  its  peti¬ 
tions  should  be  expanded  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  sup- 
posable  import.  Indeed,  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
It  was  never  intended  as  a  doctrinal  summary, — that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  comprehend  or  imply  the  whole  system  of 
Scriptural  truth,  must  be  as  forced  as  it  is  misplaced.  Some 
theologians  have  seemed  to  discover  a  very  needless  anxiety 
to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  this  prayer,  by  making  it  speak 
what,  as  taken  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  prayer-books,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  it  should  have  been  designed  to  teach.  It  was 
given  as  a  rule  of  prayer,  not  as  a  symbol  of  doctrine.  *  This,’ 
to  cite  again  the  words  of  the  admirable  Leighton,  *  may  be 

•  our  rule  ;  that  whatever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  this 

•  prayer,  as  contained  under  it,  should  be  no  part  of  ours.’  But 
it  will  not  by  any  means  admit  of  being  held  up  as  a  creed, 
80  that  whatsoever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  its  con¬ 
tents  as  an  article  of  faith,  should  be  no  part  of  our  belief.  It 
is  very  proper  to  point  out  its  entire  harmony  with  every  Scrip¬ 
ture  doctrine,  but  the  proof  of  those  doctrines  must  be  drawn 
from  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  present  volume  is,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  so  little  reference  of  any  kind  to  the  subject  of  prayer, 
and  to  the  bearing  of  the  formulary  itself  as  a  rule  of  prayer. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  more  intent  on  explaining  what  the  petitions 
may  be  thought  to  imply,  than  the  devotional  use  which  they 
were  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  not  our  wish,  however,  bv 
these  remarks,  to  depreciate  either  his  motives  or  his  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  language  of  his  preface  must  have  disarmed  us 
of  any  feeling  of  critical  severity.  His  main  object  has  been, 
to  guard  the  reader  against  *  suffering  familiarity  with  the 
‘  words  of  devotion  to  produce  indifference  to  its  spirit,’  and  to 
enable  those  w  ho  have  been  accustomed  to  adopt  this  prayer 
'  on  account  of  its  convenient  brevity,’  to  ‘  perceive  its  capa- 

•  cious  fulness.’ 

•  He  has  no  ambition/  it  is  added,  •  to  extend  the  narrow  sphere  of 
hU  notoriety,  but  he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  he  is  anxious  and 
emulous  to  enlarge  the  yet  more  narrow  sphere  of  his  usefulnoii* 
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Should  one  who  has  never  prayed  before,  be  persuaded  by  these 
dresses  to  begin  now ;  or  should  the  cold  indifference  of  the  fomniKsI 
be,  in  a  single  instance,  abandoned  for  the  glowing  ordour  of  the 
devout  man  ;  or  should  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  any  misinforincd 
Christian  be  rendered  clearer,  so  as  to  give  new  energy  to  his  wonted 
aspirations,  abundant  will  be  the  reward,  and  to  God  shall  be  the 
glory/ 

We  miss,  however,  the  remark  with  which  Leighton  prefiicet 
his  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  *  We  have  here  indeed  a 
'  complete  copy,  but  we  cannot  follow  it.  He  who  set  it  us, 

*  must  put  His  Spirit  within  us,  to  lead  our  hand  and  heart  that 
'  we  may  follow  it,  as  He  here  shew’s  how  we  should  pfay. 

*  We  are  not  born  with  this  art:^/rm//s  oratores.  We  must 
‘  have  that  Spirit  of  His,  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  to  teach  us  effec- 
‘  tually,  and  make  us  learn  this  Divine  art  of  prayer  according 

*  to  His  rules.*  Had  Mr.  Saunders  studied  the  writings  of  thij 
apostolic  man,  he  would,  we  think,  have  produced  a  volume 
more  richly  imbued  with  the  unction  by  wnich  they  are  chap 
racterised.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  unjust  and  unreasonable 
to  find  fault  with  any  one,  more  especially  with  a  young  man, 
(which  we  presume  Mr  Saunders  to  be,j  for  not  writing  like 
Archbishop  Leighton ;  but  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
study  his  writings  without  catching  the  holy  infection  of  his 
fervour.  He  w  ould  never  have  penned,  in  that  case,  the  tame 
and  vapid  remark,  that  prayer  ‘  is  important,  because  the  *in- 

*  cere  and  enlightened  use  of  it  evinces  piety.’  Such  cold 
truisms  are  infinitely  below  the  truth,  aud  chill  the  soul  far 
morn  than  they  can  possibly  enlighten  the  understanding. 
Yet,  we  readily  believe  that  the  Author’s  feelings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  much  warmer  than  his  composition.  Of  the  merits  of 
this,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  a  specimen  or  two, 
the  favourable  effect  of  which  we  shall  not  suffer  any  criticisms 
of  our  own  to  interfere  with. 

«  We  are  taught  to  address  God  as  **  Our  Father  in  heaven,**  that 
wc  may  indulge  encouraging  views  of  his  omnipotence.  **  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  in  his  hand  there  is  power  and  might.**  He  ruleth  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  What 
horror  would  overwhelm  the  impenitent  sinner,  were  he  to  bestow 
a  few  moments  only  of  serious  contemplation  on  this  awful  perfection 
of  the  Deity :  were  he  to  consider  that  the  Being  whom  he  regards 
less  than  all  other  beings,  is  infinitely  powerful :  that  the  Being, 
whom  he  is  every  day  offending  and  provoking,  girds  the  winds,  and 
rolls  the  flood,  and  hurls  the  thunderbolt that  the  Being  whom  he 
has  made  his  enemy,  maintains  an  irresistible  control  over  the  most 
rebellious  of  his  creatures,  and  is  able,  by  a  single  act  of  his  will,  to 
inflict  immortal  anguish  on  the  daring  and  guilty  spirits  that  oppose 
him!  But  with  what  difierent  eniotions  may  almighty  power  be  con* 
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femplated  by  the  humble  Christian!  To  him,  it  it  not  the  source  of 
inquietude,  but  of  peace;  not  of  temr,  but  of  joy ;  not  of  despir, 
but  of  confidence.  In  his  behalf,  it  is  the  power  of  a  God,  united 
with  the  compassion  of  a  Father.  It  is  his  support  in  all  liis  weak* 
ness,  and  hit  asylum  in  the  day  of  rebuke  and  adversity.  Animated 
^  the  hope  of  an  interest  in  the  guardian  power  of  his  heavenU 
Parent,  he  may  extend  his  desires  over  the  widest  field  of  spiritual 
blessings.  He  may,  with  faith  and  humble  assurance,  pray  for  the 
pardon  of  all  his  offences ;  for  the  supplies  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
victory  over  sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell ;  for  succour  and  assistance 
in  all  his  afflictions,  and  for  the  bliss  and  glory  of  eternity.  He  knows 
that  he  cannot  ask  for  more  than  Divine  benevolence  has  encouraged 
him  to  expect,  or  than  Divine  power  is  able  to  confer.  His  ^  God 
can  supply  all  his  need  out  of  the  riches  of  his  glory,  by  Christ 
Jesus.” 

*  Heaven  is  the  best  and  the  happiest  world  :  it  is  the  centre  of  all 
excellence :  it  is  the  place  where  tne  Deity,  while  he  vails  his  glories 
from  all  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  gives  the  richest  manifestations 
of  himself,  and,  from  the  amplitude  of  his  own  benevolence,  perfects 
the  felicity  of  all  his  holy  attendants.  Heaven  is  the  exalted  abode 
of  the  noblest,  and  wisest,  and  purest  existences,  of  thrones,  and 
dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers ;  it  is  the  scat  of  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement :  there,  no  mind  is  debased  bv 
ignorance,  or  deformed  by  vice  ;  there,  no  countenance  is  sullied  with 
tears,  no  heart  is  worn  with  grief ;  but  knowledge,  and  holiness,  and 
exultation,  unite  to  diffuse  one  bright  and  eternal  day  around  all  the 
myriads  of  that  illustrious  society. 

*  This  palace  of  the  Deity  is  the  only  proper  home  of  his  children 
it  is  therefore  denominated,  their  incorruptible  and  unfading  inheri 
tancc.  They  enjtw  a  right  in  it,  founded  on  the  covenant  of  ^ce 
it  it  **  the  gift  of  God,  Uirough  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  called  their  Fa 
ther*t  house,  because,  at  the  termination  of  their  pilgrimage,  they 
ahall  assemble  in  his  presence,  sit  at  his  table,  share  his  munificence, 
and  live  together  in  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  harmony.  It  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  glory,  because  every  mind  will  possess  the 
most  exalted  virtue, — every  Christian  conqueror  will  be  distinguished 
by  everlasting  rewards, — and  every  form  will  be  arrayed  in  celestial 
beauty. 

*  This  is  the  holy  and  happy  world  to  which  our  minds  should  be 
'elevated  in  prayer.  Our  Divine  Father  would  not  that  we  should 
grovel  in  the  dust,  and  be  riveted  to  the  perishing  satisfactions  of  tlie 
present  life :  but  that  we  should  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God and  anticipate 
those  joys  which  are  “  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.**  How  should 
the  thought,  that  we  are  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever  ;  to  behold  hit 
splendour  with  undazzled  eyes;  to  sit  on  thrones  of  glory  ;  to  hold 
fellowship  with  the  kings  and  princes  of  heaven ;  loosen  the  cords 
that  bind  us  to  this  transitory  world,  and  emancipate  us  from  the 
bondage  of  tlic  senses  1  How  powerfully  should  it  attract  us  to  tbs 
Ihrooe  of  gracc»  that,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  God,  oar  minds 
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mty  become  Mimllated  to  the  purfty  of  that  extltcri  itote !  Roi^ 
ihould  it  subdue  and  annihilate  ^t  aelfish  and  parry  spirit  trhfd)  luitb 
10  long  distracted  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  dashed  with  bittemedi 
the  cup  of  joy  which  paternal  goodness  has  put  into  our  hands ; 
and  disunited  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  Lamb,— metn^Ts 
of  the  same  family,  and  children  of  the  same  Father  I  All  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  members  of  the  same  fiimiH, 
snd  children  of  the  same  Father.  Who  then  should  tbandm 
all  unnecessary  causes  of  disunion?  Who  should  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  love  ?  Who  should  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  tffe 
bond  of  peace  ?  Who  should  put  away  from  among  them  all  wrath, 
and  malice,  and  envy,  and  evil  speaking  ?  Who  should  receive  each 
other  with  fraternal  affection,  and  mutually  exercise  all  the  tended 


charities  of  the  gospel  ?  These  obligations  devolve  on  you,  beli^- 
ert  t  not  only  in  relation  to  those  who  agree  with  you  in  ml  the  minor 
articles  of  religious  opinion,  but  in  relation  to  Christians  of  every 
class,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  **  Put  on,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercy,  kind¬ 
ness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  put  on  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.’* 

*  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  who  art  the  source  of  all  devout 
and  benevolent  affections,  grant  that  all  thy  children  may  be  Kk^- 
minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind. 
Let  the  consideration  of  thine  ineffame  love  to  them,  unite  them  fn 
bonds  of  pure  and  perpetual  affection ;  and  let  their  love  to  thee  be 
exemplified  by  an  attachment  to  each  other,  the  most  sincere  and 
fervent.  Centring  their  regards  in  thee,  as  the  amiable  Parent  of 
the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  may  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  agreeably  to  their  exalted  relation,  by  evincing  every  disposi¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  filial  obedience,  and  by  continued  preparation 
for  that  glorious  state  where  purity  and  love  are  perfoct  and  etetnal !’ 

pp.  36*- 

We  take  another  extract  from  the  fifth  discourse.  The  text, 
it  is  remarked,  as  the  third  head,  shews  the  proper  manner  of 
evincing  our  dependence  on  God. 

‘  While  our  Lord’s  prayer  consists  chiefly  of  petitions  which  relate 
to  the  most  important  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  glorifying  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ;  the  coming  of  his  reign ;  the  establishment  of  his  empire  ra 
the  world ;  the  forgiveness  of  oui  sins ;  and  the  preservation  of  our 
iouls  from  the  power  and  influence  of  temptation ;  it  does  not  exdtrde 
such  af  reference  to  our  daily  wants  as  is  suitable. to  our  dependent 
•tste,  but  greatly  encourages  us  to  solicit  the  Father  of  mercies  for 
every  temporal  supply, 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  petition  for  our  daily 
bVesd  refers,  exclusively,  tO  temporal  benefits.  A  contrary  opinion 
has  been  entertained  by  some  persons,  which,  though  it  may  savOOr 
^pieiy,  is  far  from  being  correct ;  for  no  reason  can  be  assigned, 
^y  a  prayer  for  spiritual  support  (if  this  be  regarded  ns  sadh) 
should  be  ^uched  in  mystic,  terms,  while  every  other  petftiontis 
fxpressed  in  language  perfectly  simple.  Besides,  the  ol^ection  woifid 
^^uate  the  impropriety  of  making  our  temporal  wonts  the  subject 
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of  prayer,  u  though  they  were  unworthy  of  our  attention ;  but,  if 
our  Heavenly  Father  if  tlie  Source  of  every  earthly  good,  and  hn 
engaged  to  afford  daily  austenance  to  all  who  rely  on  him,  it  wera 
absurd  to  exclude  from  our  addresses  to  his  throne  so  suitable  so 
expression  of  our  dependence  on  his  goodness. 

*  Spiritual  blessings  are  allowed  to  be  of  supreme  importance  Our 
conformity  to  the  moral  image  of  God,— our  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  religion,  together 
with  our  preservation  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  world,  and  our 
increasing  meetness  for  heaven,  must  be  confessed  by  every  serious 
mind  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  These  are  blessiogt 
which  we  should  regard  in  our  prayers  with  peculiar  interest,  and 
crave  with  incessant  fervour.  But  no  argument  can  be  deduced  hence 
for  absolute  indiflierence  to  temporal  comforts.  The  superiority  of 
one  blessing  does  not  suppose  that  another  blessing,  though  far  below 
it,  deserves  little  or  no  regard.  If,  indeed,  our  temporal  supplies  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  those  which  are  spiritual,  the  former  must 
appear  comparatively  small ;  just  as  time,  with  all  its  years,  and  life, 
with  all  its  engagements,  when  compared  with  immortal  duration,  ire 
utterly  insignificant. 

*  It  were  highly  desirable,  that  those  who  are  fascinated  and  en¬ 
snared  by  this  world, — who  think  of  no  state  but  the  present,— who 
have  no  idea  of  greatness  or  happiness  beyond  that  which  is  derived 
from  gain,  or  honour,  or  display,  or  sensual  pleasure,  should  reflect 
on  this  comparative  nothingness  of  earthly  gratifications ;  and  thus 
check  that  ill-directed  ardour  which  they  feel  for  the  perishing  satis¬ 
factions  of  a  few  hasty  years.  With  respect  to  the  case  befbre  ui, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  value  both  of  spiritual  and  of  temporal 
blessings  is  to  be  estimated,  at  least,  in  part,  by  their  adaptation  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  arc  bestowed. 

*  Temporal  comforts  arc  suited  to  a  state  of  earthly  existence. 
Were  we  utterly  deprived  of  them,  we  should  be  unable  to  fill  our 
respective  stations  in  life,  or  to  discharge  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
God  and  man.  Much  also  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  present 
world,  arises  from  the  proportion  of  earthly  good  which  may  be  al* 
lotted  to  us  ;  and,  as  no  man  can  prefer  misery,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
happiness,  so  no  man  can  prefer  indigence,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
wealth  ;  or,  in  other  words  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  evil,  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  good. 

*  The  supply  of  our  daily  wants,  according  to  the  situation  assigned 
to  us  by  Divine  Providence,  is  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  value ;  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  prayed  for  with  seriousness,  and  be  received 
with  gratitude.  To  decry  the  value  of  so  merciful  a  boon,  wlieo 
contemplated  in  this  light,  under  the  pretence  of  superior  spiriuialityt 
would  evince  more  of  afl'ectation  than  of  genuine  piety.  Few  per* 
sons,  however,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  underrating  the  cooifoiH 
of  the  present  life.  The  principal  danger  lies  in  forgetting  the  gra* 
cious  hand  which  bestows  them,  and  in  valuing  them  rather  for  the 
gratification  they  impart,  than  for  the  advantageous  opportunity  they 
adbrd,  of  glorifying  him  from  whose  parental  goodness  they  are  ooo- 
iinually  flowing. 
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<  You  will  observe,  that  our  text  is  the  only  portion  of  our  Lord^ 
prayer  which  relates,  strictly  speaking,  to  temporal  thinn;  conse* 
qoently,  we  may  suppose,  that  it  includes  much  more  than  it  ex* 
pre>«e«;  and  that  it  is  a  brief  and  comprehensive  petition  for  all 
nrthly  good.  By  the  term  **  bread,'*  for  example,  we  are  to  under* 
stand  all  food  that  is  convenient  for  us :  and,  as  food  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  majority  of  mankind  without  labour,  nor  enjoyed  by  any 
claw  without  health,  we  may  conclude,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
words,  that,  to  pray  for  **  our  daily  bread,**  is,  virtually,  to  ask  for 
strength  and  health,  and,  in  short,  for  every  good  thing  that  may  be 
conducive  to  our  present  well-being.*  pp.  197—^00. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  recommend  the  volume  to  our 
readers,  as  comprising  a  series  of  judicious  and  well-written 
discourses,  which,  as  they  aim  no  higher  than  usefulness,  claim 
to  be  received  with  candour,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  obtain 
for  the  Author  the  approbation  he  seeks. 


Art.  VI.  The  Theory  of  Composition  ;  loith  Examples  in  Latin 

Prose  and  Verse,  freely  translated  into  English,  By  Robert 

Burnside,  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  227*  Price  4s.  6^  London,  1824* 

^HIS  useful  little  volume  has  escaped  our  observation,  or  it 
^  should  have  received  an  earlier  notice.  We  have  had  so 
many  treatises  on  composition,  so  little  to  the  purpose,  and 
sometimes  so  completelv  at  variance  with  all  sound  theoiy  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  referred,  that  a  plain,  intelligible, 
practical  essay  on  thinking  and  writing  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly 
unpretending ;  it  has  no  cumbrous  affectation  of  elaborate 
system,  but  gives  the  precept  and  example  just  in  the  way  that 
a  well-informed  instructor  would  employ  in  addressing  a  pupil 
to  whose  intellectual  faculties  he  might  be  desirous  of.  giving 
an  early  and  effective  expansion.  The  following  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men. 

*  The  person  who  is  learning  to  compose,  must  use  his  own  thoughts 
and  language,  from  whatsoever  variety  of  quarters  the  occasions  for 
bis  thus  thinking  and  expressing  himself  may  have  proceeded.  But 
in  doing  this,  there  are  one  or  two  directions,  which,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  mentioned  before,  I  beg  leave  now  to  state,  as 
mdUpensably  necessary  for  him  to  follow,  if  he  would  write  well. 
The  first  is,  that  the  word  or  phrase  employed  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  sentiment ;  and  that,  if  the  former  conveys  the  latter  indistinctly, 
inadequately,  or  feebly,  it  should  be  changed  for  something  not  liaole 
to  the  same  objection.  Whether  that  correspondence  exists  or  not, 
roust  determine,  by  comparing  his  language  with  his  own  conwbp* 
^  and  feeling.  When  the  requisite  change  has  been  madci  ai^ 
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the  pamige  tiiU  rerotloi  faultj,  tlie  blame  attaclies  not  to  the  wotd  or 
worcU,  but  to  the  •entlmeot*  Let  that  be  altered  for  the  better,  md 
of  course  another  change  in  the  expression  will  be  found  necefetrj, 
that  will  give  equal  satisfaction.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of  improt* 
ing  style*  To  reverse  the  proceeding,  that  is,  to  raise  the  language 
when  the  thought  is  low,  is  to  be  turgid,  not  sublime.  In  like 
ner,  a  weak  idea  may  be  encumbered,  but  will  not  become  energetic, 
by  means  of  a  ponderous  dress ;  and  though  cold  matter  may  daaile; 
it  win  not  give  the  more  heat  on  account  of  the  flames  in  which  the 
painter  has  enwrapped  it.’  pp.  53,  4^ 

The  Latin  theories,  with  the  translations,  are,  we  think, 
somewhat  of  an  encumbrance  to  the  book.  They  may  be  par¬ 
tially  useful  in  the  business  of  teaching,  but  they  do  not  seem 
essentially  connected  with  the  former  part.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  one  among  them,  which  has  evidently  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  strong  prejudice  and  limited  information 
The  *  Comparison  between  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Alexan- 
‘  der  the  Great,’  appears,  at  least,  to  shew  that  the  Writer  had 
derived  his  materials  respecting  the  former  from  some  court 
newspaper,  and  that,  concerning  the  second,  he  has  very  im¬ 
perfectly  studied  Arrian. 

*  Without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the  real  merits  of  these  two 
famous  commanders,  there  are  circumstances  which  tend  not  a  little 
to  diminish  the  admiration  their  military  achievements  have  excited. 
The  Persians,  against  whom  Alexander  fought,  employed  officen 
without  skill,  and  armies  without  discipline.  On  the  other  haod, 
Napoleon  was  scarcely  known  as  a  general,  before  the  flower  of  the 
allied  troops,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  were  cut  dows 
by  former  French  commanders  ;  so  that  few  were  left  for  him  to  en¬ 
counter,  except  raw  recruits,  corrupted  by  bribery,  or  disheartened 
by  the  late  defeats.  His  battles  were  followed  by  a  very  different 
result,  when  he  had  to  combat  with  the  Russians  in  their  owi 
country,  and  with  the  English  and  their  allies  at  Waterloo ;  and  it  ii 
highly  probable,  that  had  the  other  been  called  to  fight  against  the 
Homans,  he  would  have  ex|>erienced  a  similar  reverse.*  pp.  132, 3. 

To  aay  that  the  Persian  armies  were  *  without  discipline,’  it 
not  altogether  correct.  The  Persian  horseman  was,  and  stiM 
is,  individually  formidable,  and  perfect  master  of  his  horse  aad 
arms.  That  the  cavalry  of  Darius  were  not  trained  after  rte 
European  fashion,  is  obvious  ;  they  had,  however,  a  discipline 
of  their  own,  which  made  them  effective  enough  when  ably 
commanded.  Tliey  were  the  same  description  of  troops  that 
resisted  with  success  the  Roman  arms  in  after  times,  and  were 
probably  6U|>erior  to  those  wbo,  at  a  still  later  period,  were 
irresistible  under  the  direction  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  soldiery 
with  which  Meinnon  of  Rhodes,  proposed  to  undertake  ih* 
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invasion  of  Macedon,  and  actually  achieyed  the  prapi^ratory 
conquest  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  must  hare  been  far  from  con¬ 
temptible.  As  to  the  idle  speculation  respecting  the  reverses 
that  Alexander  might  have  sustained  if  he  bad  been  opposed 
by  Roman  armies,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  the 
Utter  were  not  the  efEcient  troops  that  they  subsequently  be- 
oame ;  and  that  even  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  discipline, 
and  in  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  the  battle  of 


against  the  legion,  have  ascertained  the  defeat  of  Paul  us  iGmi- 
lius.  The  battles  of  Pydna  and  Fontenoy,  be  it  obseiTed  en 
pamtU,  were,  after  having  been  apparently  gained,  lost  from 
dm  same  cause  :  the  phalanx  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  its 
weapons,  the  column  did  not,  from  the  stupidity  of  its  general, 
deploy ;  and  the  same  loose  system  of  attack,  mutatis  mutafidis, 
was,  in  either  case,  successfully  employed  in  solution  of  the 
overbearing  density  of  the  unmanceuvring  mass. 

Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  ooservations  on  Napo¬ 
leon  are  clearly  and  most  singularly  at  variance  with  facts ; 
and  it  is  especially  unfortunate  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
last  campaign  but  one,  they  refer  to  the  most  extraordinary 
aeries  of  victories  that  stands  on  record  in  military  history. 
When  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  found  it 
in  a  state  of  destitution  almost  amounting  to  disorganization, 
and  opposed  to  troops  superior,  probably  in  quality,  certainly 
in  appointments,  as  well  as  exceeding,  in  at  least  a  double 
proportion,  the  numbers  of  the  republican  soldiers.  Yet, 
under  these  disadvantages,  he  drove  before  him  army  after 
army,  while  fortresses  and  entrenchments  were  as  inenectual 
as  mountains  and  rivers  to  arrest  his  career.  If,  by  the  ‘  very 

*  did’erent  result’  of  the  *  battles’  fought  *  with  the  Russians  in 

*  their  own  country,’  it  be  meant  that,  in  the  respective  en- 
^gements,  the  latter  were  victorious,  we  should  nave  been 
glad  to  know  the  authorities  on  which  the  Author  rested  his 
opinion.  That  the  weather  and  the  casualties  of  the  Beresina, 
We  fatal  to  the  French  army,  we  were  well  aware ;  but  we 
had  supposed  it  to  be  an  admitted  point,  that,  in  all  the  great 
battles— Smolensk©,  Valontina,  Borodino,  MaloJaraslavete,~ 
the  invaders  were  victorious. 
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Art  VI L  1,  A  Visit  to  the  Rectory  ofFassy ;  with  Sketchei  of 

Character  and  Scenery.  8vo.  pp.  228.  Price  Ts.  London.  1899, 

2.  Miriam;  or  the  Poxper  of  Truth,  A  Jewish  Tale.  8vo.  pp.  SSi. 

Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

^I'HESE  volumes  belong  to  that  anomalous  class  of  compo. 

’  ■  sitioiis*  which  professes  to  mingle  the  interest  of  romance 
with  religions  instruction,  and  to  make  the  sublime  realities  of 
Christian  faith  palatable  to  the  nauseating  taste  of  the  world, 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  agreeable  fiction.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  acquiesce  very  cordially  either  in  the  necessity  for  this 
accommodation,  or  in  its  propriety ;  but,  as  the  supply  con¬ 
tinues,  we  presume'  that  the  market  is  still  open,  and  the  traffic 
tolerably  brisk.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  these  things,  and  nothing  now  remains  but,  as  they 
fall  in  our  way — and  most  assuredly  we  do  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  seek  them — we  give  our  brief  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  of  an  average  quality,  with  this 
dirt'erence ;  that  the  first  is  the  better  and  more  eouably  writ¬ 
ten,  while  the  second  is  the  more  interesting,  comoining  with 
more  conspicuous  faults,  more  effective  execution.  The 'Visit 
'  to  the  Rectory  *  describes  the  renewal,  after  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval,  of  a  college  friendship  ;  and  this  meagre  outline  is  filled 
up  with  sketches  of  scenery  and  character,  occasional  nar¬ 
ratives,  and  connected  dialogue.  The  following  account  of  t 
singular  sort  of  poacher,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
composition. 

•  I  asked — “  Has  he  never  been  punished  for  these  practices  ?** 

*  “  Repeatedly/'  answered  the  rector,  “  but  to  no  purpose.  He 

has  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  there  he  made  himself 
so  useful  that  the  keeper  regretted  the  termination  of  his  confinement, 
whilst  the  parish  murmured  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  family. 
He  was  once  brought  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  having  been  taken  that  morning  with  game  in  his  possession; 
he  reminded  one  of  them,  that  he  had  l^en  very  angry  with  the  land¬ 
lord  on  a  former  occasion  for  having  omitted  to  provide  game  for 
their  dinner  when  he  could  not  expect  it  to  be  there  legally,  Md 
then  proved  that  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  what  he  had  been 
deprived  of  would  have  been  served  up  at  their  worships*  table.  I 
could  relate  similar  instances,  but  it  forms  an  honourable  part  of  ha 
character,  that  he  has  never  been  known  to  indulge  any  revengeful 
feeling  towards  those  who  have  interfered  with  him  in  these  puneits. 
He  has  often  become  acquainted  with  plans  of  intended  mischief^  and 
to  those  likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  he  has  uniformly  imparted  in¬ 
formation  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  1  must  also  add, 
that  1  have  found  him  very  grateful  for  trifling  services.*’  ^ 

'  ••  This,**  I  observed,  “  is  not  the  character  of  a  common  poacher. 
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( <«  It  may  probably  be  traced  to  his  having  alfrays  pursued  his 
course  solitarily.  Had  he  joined  himself  to  others  of  the  same  calling, 
he  would  probably  have  afforded  an  example  of  the  corruption  derived 
from  evil  communications.  1  have  often  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  of  the  duty  of  obeying  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  life  spent  in  disobedience  to  them,  but  with  no  success. 

He  maintains  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
ire  freely  given  to  ail  who  can  catch  them,  and  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  deprive  another  of  his  natural  inheritance.  He  has  appealed 
to  me*  whether,  in  consequence  of  these  pursuits,  he  has  been  a  bad 
husband  or  a  careless  father,  and  I  could  not  assert  that  he  had.  His 
family  have  been  brought  up  decently.  He  is  addicted  to  no  vice. 
He  has  never  suffered  his  boys  to  accompany  him  in  his  pursuits,  but 
has  placed  them  all  in  services  as  soon  as  they  were  fit  for  labour,  and 
they  have  turned  out  well.’*  ’  pp.  219,  20. 

The  Author  of  the  other  volume  shall  be  allowed  to '  insinuate^ 
her  own  *  plot.' 

*  The  tale  of  **  Miriam,”  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  founded  on 
an  anecdote,  said  to  bf‘  a  well-attested  fact,  which  the  Author  met 
with  some  months  ago  in  the  **  Cottage  Magazine,”  where  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  briefly  dctailctl  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance ;  of  an 
American  Jew,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  reared  with  no  common  care  and 
afl'ection.  She  embraced  the  Christian  faith  unknown  to  her  father ; 
until,  with  her  dying  lips,  she  confessed  to  him  her  apostacy  from 
Judaism,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  Testament,  with  a  solemn 
injunction  to  believe  {n  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  This  anecdote  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Author  a  good  outline  for  a  more  elaborate  work,  as 
furnishing  ample  subject  for  imagination,  and  considerable  ground  for 
instructive  information.* 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  controversial  portions  of 
the  volume  particularly  well  managed,  nor  are  some  points  of 
the  fiction  very  happily  conceived  ;  but,  altogether,  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  story,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
is  written  with  much  greater  force  than  the  earlier  and  larger 
part.  The  dying  scene,  in  which  Miriam  urges  her  father  to 
examine  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  puts  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  into  his  hand,  is  strongly  portrayed. 

Art.  VIII.  Sketches  in  Biography  ;  designed  to  shew  the  Influence  of 

Literature  on  Character  anci  Happiness.  By  John  CIayton»  Esq. 

12010.  pp.  415.  Price  7s.  6d.  Edinburgh.  1825. 

THIS  is,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  publication ;  but  we 
are  rather  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  necessary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  iu  ostensible  principle  and  the  mode  of  its  execution. 
The  influence  of  Literature  on  character  and  happiness,  in  the 
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instance  of  any  given  individual,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly 
traced  in  the  course  of  twenty  pages,  the  average  length  of  the 
respective  biographies  in  the  vol^ime  before  us.  For  such  a 
work  to  be  eminently  successful,  it  would  require,  either  that 
the  lives  selected  should  be  remarkable  for  novelty  of  circum¬ 
stance,  or  that  the  development  of  character  should  be  effected 
with  much  skill  and  originality.  When  a  volume  of  some  e^c- 
peiise  presents  to  us  a  list  of  no  more  than  twenty  specimens, 
of  biography,  we  naturally  expect  that  there'  shall  be  some 
oOttDterbalancing  excellence  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
ofntrieiy.  We  cannot  say  that  in  this  respect  our  expectations 
have  been  altoofether  gratified.  The  lives  are  of  eminent  men, 
it  is  true;  but,  in  thtfir  abridged  form,  they  contain  little  more 
than  we  should  find  in  a* dictionary *oh  an  extended  scale;  and' 
half  the  number,  expanded  to' more  adequate  dimensions,  would 
have  afforded  a  much  better  opportunity  for  interesting,  anec¬ 
dote  and  illustrative  discussion.  Aiiosto^  Metastasio,  Fene- 
Ion,  Massillon,  Marmontel,  Buffon,  Linneeus,  Malesherbes,. 
Gellert,  Zimmerman, 'Evelyn,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Locke,  Newton, 
Beattie,  Cowper,  Elizabeth  Carter,  $ir  William  Jones,  Horne, 
Eustace, — form  a  collection  of  names  and  characters  well 
adapted  for  attractive  exhibition ;  and  so  far  as  the  Author’s^ 
plan  admitted,  he  has  not  failed  .in  his  endeavours  to  display 
them  to  advantage.  We  have  observed,  in  an  instance  or  two, 
statements  at  variance  with  ghr  recollections  of  the  facts  to 
whichtbey  refer.  Fqrinstanpe,  is  stated,  that 

*  The  injudicious  concessions  of  Necker  had  permittM  the  general 
assembly  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  what  was  called  the  third  class,  to  be 
so  organized  that  the  power  was  thrown  into  tlic  hands  of  the  lowest 
order,  and  they  soon  shewed  a  determination  to  destroy  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  of  the  monarchy.* 


Is  Mr.  Clayton  ignorant  of  the  facts,  that  the  Tien  Etat^ 
which  he  terms,  either  invidiously  or  injudiciously,  the  *  lowest 

*  order,*  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  men  in  France  ;  and  that  the  *  determination,*  as  be  . 
broadly  states  it,'*  to  destroy  all  the  existing  institutipns  of 

*  the  monarchy,*  was  urged  with' the  greatest  zeal  by  some  of 
those  very  nobles  wb'dse  interest  it  was  to  preserve  them  ?  But 
why  are  the  *  concessions  *  which  first  gave  to'  the  Third  Estate 
a  double  representation,  and  ultimately  allowed  the  change  of 
the  Slates-general  into  the  Constituent  Assembly;  to  be  charged 
upon  Necker?  He  came  after  a  series  of  ministers  whose 
measures  had  left  him  no  option;  and  every  decided  step  that 
he  took^'  was  either  previously,  pledged  or  forced  from  him  by 
agencies  that  he  uu&Me  to  pontrot.  In  fact,  the  cardinsu 
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of  Necker  lay  in  the  inordinate  vanity  which  led  him  to 
take  office  in  times  of  national  convulsion.  He  reckoned  on 
his  popularity  as  a  permanent  engine  of  government,  and  when 
that  failed  him,  he  was  left  without  resource*  The  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  preceded  him  in  the  administration,  had  promised 
the  States -General,  and^  by  openly  inviting  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  had  made  the  double  representation  of  the  Tiers 
£tat  a  *  conc^ion  ^  ^  inevitable  as  it  was  Just.  V/e  suspect 
that  Necker  badais  little,  inclination  to  .  the  intervention  of  the 
States  as  any  of  his  coadjotom.  But  even  if  he  had  possessed 
energy  and  audacity  enough  to  oppose  the  redemption  of  the 
pledge,  his  feverish  anxiety  to  stana  in  the  public  favour 
i^ould  have  withheld  him  from  the  attempt. 

.  Three  advocates,  TroUchet,  Desize,  and  another,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  nominated  to  defend  the  unfortunate  monarch,  (Louis  XVI.) 
but  the  third  having  (Reclined  to  act,  the  generous  voluntary  offer  of 
Malcsherbes  was  accepted.^ 

This  is  negligently  stated.  Tronchet  and  Target  wete  ap-  * 
pointed  to  con&ct  the  defence  of  Louis.  The  latter  refus^,* 
and  Maleshefbes  took  his  place  ;  but,  finding  that  the  task  was 
still  too  heavy  for  their  joint  exertions,  the  king's  counsel  were . 
permitted  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Des4ze. 

’  There  is  in  Mr.  Clayton's  preface,  a  recommendation  of  so . 
much  importance,  and  in  which  our  own  experience  enable  us 
so  cordially  to  join,  that  we  shall  insert  k  here. 

*  In  the  courM  of  my  travels,  f  have  seen  many  a  promising  and 
fine  young  man  ^adually  led  to  dissipation,  gambling,  and  ruin,  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  want  of  means  to  make  a  solitary  evening  pass  pleasantly. , 
1  earnestly  advise  every  youth  who  quits  that  abode  of  punty,  peace, 
and  delight,  his  paternal  home,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  and 
writing.  At  every  place  where  he  may  reside  long,  either  in  England  ‘ 
or  on  the  Continent,  let  him  study  to  make  his  apartments  as  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable  as  pomble,  for  he  wiH  find  a  little  extraOfdioary 
expense,  so  bestowed  at  the  beginning,  to  be  good  economy  in  the  : 
end:  let  him  read  the  best  books  m  the  hm^nage  of  the  place  in  which  . 
he  lives ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  never  retire  to  rest  without  writine 
at  least  a  page  of  orieinal  comments  on  what  he  has  seen,  read,  and  ^ 
heard  in  the  day.  This  habit  will  teach  him  to  observe  and  discrimi¬ 
nate,  for  a  man  ceases*  to  read  with  a  desultory  and  wandering  mind, 
which  is  utter  waste  of  time,  when  he  knows  that  an  account  of  all  the 
information  which  he  haa  gained  must  be  written  at  night.*' 

As  to  Diary-keeping,  we  can  only  say — e'est  selon ;  but  to  the 
suggestion  relating  to  the  even  minute  accumulation  of  com¬ 
forts  and  attractions  in  our  own  peculiar  apartment,  we  give  our 
earnest  inforcement.  It  will  be  found  a  resource  in  the  hour  of 
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ennui,  a  shdter*  in  the  season  of  rexation,  and  indirectly,  at 
least,  a  barrier  against  those  injurious  connexions  which  usually 
originate  in  the  absence  of  home-attraction  and  of  agreeable 
occupation  always  at  hand. 


Art.  IX.  Twentieth  Renori  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 
read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
1826.  With  an  Appendix.  8to.,  pp.  232.  Price  Ss.  6d.  London, 
1826. 

E  fear  that,  in  a  general  way,  reports  of  public  societies 
stand  a  very  bad  chance  of  attracting  attention  and  gain¬ 
ing  perusal,  except  within  the  circle  of  their  patrons  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  As  Reviewers,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  notice 
such  publications  :  and  yet,  sometimes  they  deserve  notice  far 
more  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  not  less  fugitive  and  ephe¬ 
meral  works  which  come  before  us.  The  Transactions  of  the 
African  Institution  are,  indeed,  documents  of  permanent  inte¬ 
rest.  On  this  ground,  we  have  before  adverted  to  them  ;  and 
we  feel  justified  in  strongly  recommending  the  purchase  and 
perusal  of  the  present  Report  as  containing  information  of 
which  every  friend  of  humanity  ought  to  be  in  possession. 

The  existence  of  such  a  society  as  this,  is  a  redeeming  featm  e 
in  our  national  character,  stained  asjt  is  with  the  foul  policy  of 
our  West  India  colonial  system.  But  for  the  watchful  labours 
of  its  Directors,  there  is  good  reasob  to  believe  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  British  Government,  would  ere 
now  have  been  rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  the  law  which 
makes  it  piracy,  would  have  become  a  dead  letter.  The  vigi¬ 
lance  of  nie  public  has  seemed  to  be  lulled  to  sleep, 'and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Administration  would  scarcely  have  been  kept  alive  to 
the  obscure  transactions  in  the  Indian  and  African  seas,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  diligent  exertions  of  this  Society.  In  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  indeed,  the  cause  over  which  the  Institution  watches,  has 
a  sincere  and  powerful  friend ;  and,  fettered  as  he  may  be  as  a 
minister,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  his  feelings  as 
a  man,  warmly  concur  in  the  object  which  its  directors  and  sup¬ 
porters  have  at  heart.  The  conferences  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  were  adjourned  from  Verona  to  Londm,  have  not,  we  are 
told,  been  hitherto  renewed.  ‘  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  gene- 

*  ral  measure  embracing  the  community  of  nations,  every  ad- 

*  vance  which  has  been  obtained,  is  the  result  of  the  particular 

*  legislation  of  individual  states,  conceded,  in  almost  every-  in- 
‘  stance,  to  the  unwearied  intercession  of  the  British  Govern- 
'  ment.*  The  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  and  every  civilized 
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kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal*  and  the  Brazils,  ha?e 
put  the  Slave  Trade  without  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
there  is  now  a  fair  prospect,  that  the  pending  treaties  with  the 
courts  of  Rio  and  Lisbon,  will  secure  the  formal  abolition  of  the 
trade  by  those  States.  Yet,  the  Slave  Trade,  though  declared 
illegal,  has  increased^  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws,  and, 
it  is  to  .be  feared,  the  connivance,  or  at  least  criminal  supine¬ 
ness  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Brazilian  autho¬ 
rities.  ‘  It  is  disheartening,*  observe  the  Directors  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  Institution,  - 

*  that  we  should  have  ourselves  to  keep  up  the  police-establishment 
of  the  world  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  effects  of  all  our  efforts  under  the  present  law  seem  to  be,  only 
to  drive  it  into  other  channels,  and  oblige  it  to  adopt* circuitous  and 
fraudulent  designations.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  do  not  afiect, 
themselves,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  taking  a  single  naval  precaution  to 
secure  the  observance  of  tneir  laws.  The  French  squadron  has,  some¬ 
times,  been  absent  altogether,  and  alwa3r8  very  insufficient ;  and  the 
Senegal  acquittals  are  not  likely  to  remove  the  alleged  reluctance  of 
their  cruisers.* 

Still,  the  abolition  of  the  Trade,  though  as  yet  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  only  nominal,  is  a  real  advance  in  tlie  cause  of  humanity. 

*  When  right  principles  are  once^  acknowledged,’  it  is  remarkr 
ed,  *  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  world  may  fight  against  them 

*  for  a  time,  but  must  at  last  fall  in  w^th  ac^  conform  to  the 

*  universal  opinion  of  all  that  is  respectable  among  mankind.* 
Happily,  the  honour  of  England  is  now  pledged  to  obtain  the 
enforcement  of  existing  treaties,  and  her  commercial  interests 
also  are  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

^  Fabricated  log-books,  double  sets  of  papers,  and  assortments  of  flags 
of  every  nation,  are  now  become  such  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
that  some  severe  penalties  must  be  agreed  upon,  among  states,  against 
forgeries  of  this  description,  by  whic^  the  pirate  and  the  slave-captain 
abuse  the  honour  of  every  independent  nation  whose  name  they  dese¬ 
crate  as  much  as  they  disdain  all  sympathy  and  relationship  with  the 
common  interests  of  the  human  race.' 

But  who  are  the  buyers?  Were  there  no  market,  no  de¬ 
mand,  the  supply,  and  the  trade  which  furnishes  it,  might  be 
expected  to  cease  of  themselves.  Our  own  Colonies,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  no  indirect  means  of  importation.  The  American 
trade  is  stated  to  be  seemingly  ‘  almost  entirely  extinct.’  The 
States  of  Spanish  America  who  were  the  most  interested  in  the 
traffic,  have  shewn  an  eagerness  to  disown  and  prohibit  it. 

.  *  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Guatimala, 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  their  con- 
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MkutioD,  every  man  ra  the  Republic  is  free ;  and  no  one  who  takes 
refuse  under  its  laws  can  be  a  slave  ;  nor  sbaH  any  one  be  accounted 
a  citizen  who  carries  on  the  Slave  Trade.”  One  hundred  slaves  from 
the  Honduras  escaped  thither  on  hearing  of  this  law  ;  and  though  de¬ 
manded  back  by  our  superintendent,  were,  on  tlie  same  principles  by 
which  the  slaves  of  the  Perle  were  brought  up  recently  from  Corn¬ 
wall  by  habeas  corpus,  and  liberated,  allowj^  the  shelter  of  the  law 
which  had  proclaimed  theni  free,’ 

Tba  case  alluded  to  must  have  been  made  ^nerally  known 
to  our  readers  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals ;  but  thp 
details  have  not,  perhaps,  been  so  extensively  oirculated  ;  and 
ais  a  apecimen  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  it  now  exists,  the  fact,  in  alt 
its  circumstances,  deserves  to  he  placed  distinctly  before  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

*  About  the  9th  of  December,  last,  a  French  vessel,  called  the 

perle,  belonging  to  St.  hlaloes,  under  the  comnuind  of  one  Julies 
X^gucj  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  lyes,  in  Cornwall,  on  her  return 
from  John’s  River,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  crew,  consisting 
only  of  twelve  men  ;  die  captain,  fupercargo,^  and  ei^ht  others,  hav¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  representation^  of  Legue,  died  m  the  course  of 
the  ' 

*  The  vessel  was  boarded,  and  subsccj^ueotly  seized,  by  Lidut.  Rye, 
of  the  Coast-Guard  service.  She  was  found  well  fitted  out  with  alt  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  slave-trader,  and  the  hold  adapted  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  reception  of  slaves.  Among  her  other  stores,  there  were 
found,  manacles  and  shackles  in  great  abundance ;  a  long  chain,  to 
confine  the  unfortunate  creatures  in  g^gs ;  with  all  the  usual  implex 
nxents  of  Negro,  torture.  Among  other  things,  were  casks  of  p^m- 
pil,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thp  black  skin  an  artificial  gloss, 
which,  when  natural  is  indicative  of  health  and  strength. 

*  Five  poor  creatures  were  found  on  board,  whom  circumstances 
too  clearly  proved  to  have  .constituted  a  part  of  the  wretdied'  cargd. 
.One  of  them  was  a  young  boy. 

:  f  These  poor  creatures  were  confined  in  the  main  hold,  having  only 
sails  to  lie  upon,  and  a  few  pieces  of  coarse  canvas  to  protect  their  bo¬ 
dies  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Their  brutal  owners  repre¬ 
sented  them,,  of  course,  as  part  of  their  crew  ;  but,^a8  they  understood 
neither  French  nor  English,  nor  any.  other  European  language,  and 
appeared,  besides,  to  be  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  most  common 
nautied  proceedings,  it  does  not  require  other  evidence  to  shew  the 
falsity  of  this  representation.  But  they  appeared  to  be  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  uses  of  the  slave  tackle  on  board,  and  too  much 
habituated  to  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  are  subjected,  for  any  doubts  to  remain  of  the  character 
ip  which  they  were  confined  on  board  this  vessel.  An  affidavit  was 
made  of  the  fact,  that,  while  the  crew  regaled  on  boiled  beef  and  fish, 
these  poor  Negroes  were  treated  with  the  pot-liquor  and  entrails — 
food  so  nauseous,  that  even  their  hungry  stomachs  rejected  it  with 
Misgusl, 
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*  Immediately  on  the  ship’s  arriral^  Mn  Hingstone,  a  gentleman  of 
(distniguished  humanity  at  St.  Ives,  and  who  has  on  this  occasion  exhi¬ 
bited  no  less  firmness  than  humanity,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  men¬ 
tioning  some  of  the  facts  above  stat^.  Mr.  Wtlberforce  instructed 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  his  solicitor,  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings 
for  restoring  the  poor  slaves  to  freedom ;  and  an  application  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  grant  a  Habeas  Corpus^  even  on  the 
necessarily  vague  information  then  obtained,  and  exhibited  much  hu¬ 
mane  anxiety  for  the  enlargement  and  comfortable  disposition  of  the 
unfortunate  Negroes.  Tne’writ  was  immediately  despatched  and 
served ;  and  the  slaves,  of  course,  brought  on  shore ;  but,  in  conser 
ooence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  party,  occasioned  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  a  considerable  time  elapsra  before  they  could  be  brought 
io  London,  which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  middle  of  February  i 
when  they  were  taken  b^ore  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  in  order  to  their 
being  discharged.  But  here  some  difficulty  arose,  from  their  not  being 
able  to  speak  any  European  language,  and  no  person  in  this  country 
jbieing  to  be  found  .who  could  act  as  an  interpreter.  However,  by 
means  of  signs  and  gestures,  sufficient  information  was  obtained  from 
them  to  satisfy  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  they  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  ■  ’  ' 

'  On  bis  Lordship’s  demanding  the  return  of  the  writ,  it  was  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Welstead,  a  solicitor,  without  any  endorsed  return  :  his  in¬ 
structions  being,  he  said,  imperfect,  he  wished  to  avoid,  committing 
himself  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  of  the  captain";  but  stated,  that 
these  Africans, were,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  European  crew,  hired 
to  navigate  the  vessel,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  they  should 
be  sent  back,  or  lefi  where  they  pleased. 

*  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  insisted  on  the  return  being  made  in  due 
form,  and  observed  that  the  case  stood  thus :  An  application  by  affida¬ 
vit  had  been  made  before  him,  that  certain  Negro  slaves  were  within 
his  Majesty’s  jurisdiction  of  the  land  of  England,  and  were  in  course 
of  conveyance  to  be  unlawfolly  sold  as  such  ;  he  had  therefore  issued 
the  King’s  writ  for*  the  captain  to  shew  cause  why  he  detained  these 
persons.  Neither  the  captain  nor  an  instructed  agent  appeared,  but 
the  poor  Africans  did  ;  and,  being  there,  he  must  deal  with  them  as 
the  law  warranted,  and  that  law  said,  no  man  could  remain  a  slave  one 
moment  after  he  touched  the  soil  of  England.  He  must  inquire  who 
these  poor  men  were,  and  how  they  came  here  %  and  observed,  that  it 
was  nonsense  to  talk  of  poor  fellows  like  these  being  hired  as  naviga¬ 
tors,  who  neither  spoke  nor  understood  the 'language  of  the  crew ;  that 
there  could  be  no  moral  doubt  of  their  having  been  slaves ;  and  the 
people  of  the  ship  were  doubtless  cautious  how  they  attempted  to  set  up 
a  claim  on  them  as  servants,  knowing  well,  that,  upon  proof  of  slave¬ 
dealing,  they  would  come  within  the  penal  operation  ot'  the  slave  pi¬ 
racy  laws. 

*  The  Negroes  were  finally  discharged ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  George  Stephen  should  give  an  undertaking  for  their  safety,  till 
bk  Majesty’s  Government  should. dispose  of  them.  . 
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It  appears,  from  such  inforroatioD  as  has  been  collected  from  them, 
that  the  vessel  was  homeward  bound  from  St.  Joim’s  River,  where  she 
had  taken  in  a  cargo  of  S44<  slaves,  of  whom  seventy  were  women,  and 
about  thirty  or  forty  children  ;  that  all  these,  except  tlie  five  now  m 
London,  and  two  boys  (who  subsequentlj  died  and  were  thrown  oves- 
board  during  the  voyage),  were  trans-shipped  at  sea,  into  a  consort  ef 
the  Perle,  who  sailed  with  her. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  made  before  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Best,  for  the  care  of  these  Africans,  they  were  placed  in  the  work- 
house  at  Hampstead,  where  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense. ,  Whilst  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
measles,  and  suffered  otherwise  most  severely  from  ill  health ;  two  of 
-them  died ;  and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  remove  the  others  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  an  order  was  obtained  from  Government  for 
them  to  be  received  on  board  his  M^'esty’s  ship  North  Star,  then 
under  orders  for  Sierra  Leone,  ‘  to  which  place  they  are  now  on  their 
passage.*  pp.  n4-^177« 

Tb  fetum  to  the  inquiry, relative  to  the  buyers  of  men.  The 
chief  markets  for  this  contraband  traffic  in.  flesh  and  blood 
appear  to  be  the  Havannah  and  Brazil.  The  number  of  slavea 
imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1824,  was  26,712;  in  1825, 
25,769;  but  the  numbers  embarked  were  29,211  and  27,675; 
4400  having,  in  the  two  years,  died  on  the  passage.  The  num¬ 
ber  imported  into  Bahia  in  1824,  deducting  those  which  were 
re-exported  to  Rio,  and  are  included  in  the  above  account,  was 
2609 ;  deaths,  60  out  of  3187.  In  the  first  half  of  the  foilow- 
ittg  year,  .the  number  imported  was  1506,  being  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  returns /do  not  give  a  single  death  on  the 
passage ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Directors  remark,  that 
this  part  of  the  list  is  falsified,  lest  the  real  mortality  should 
attract  attention  to  the  excessive  tonnage.  Instances  are  cited, 
in  which  this  fraud  has  been  detected.  The  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  Maranham  during  those  years,  has  not  been  as- 
oeftaioed.  In  1822,  it  amounted  to  2648,  besides  165  who 
had  died  on  their  passage ;  and,  as  the  imports  of  both  Rio 
and  Bahia  have  increased  since  then,  there  is  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  those  of  Maranham  have  not*  diminished.  Thus, 
the  total  number  annually  imported  into  Brazil  appears  to  be, 
On  an  average,  considerably,  above  30, (XK)  \  and  the  deaths  on 
the  number  embarked  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  from  2500 
to  ‘3000  more :  probably,  ten  per  cent,  would  Jnot  be  too  high 
an  estimate,  number  of  slaves  landed  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  the  course  of.  the  year  1824,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  upwards  of  16,000t,  in  forty-four  vessels,  French  and 
Spanish*  The  authonties  of  that  colony  take  no  notice  of 
these  arrivals,  and  their  interested  and  criniinai  negligence  is 
seconded  by  the  coanivance  of  the  Naval  Department,  and  by 
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the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  Government.  A  list  is  given  of 
five  Frencn  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Havannah  with 
nearly  1500  n^oes,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1826.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Irench  slave-trade,  which  has  now  extended  to 
Cuba,  it  appears  that  their  traders  swarm  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  80  ships,  averaging  about  130  tons,  belongii^  to  Nantz, 
alone,  are  engaged  in  this  accursed  traffic,  by  which  they  are* 
said  to  have  cleared  90  millions  of  francs  since  the  Restoration. 

In  fact,  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  carry  thdr 
profligacy  as  far  as  ever,  the  French  have  become  the  slave*' 
carriers  of  the  Antilles. 

<  Tlie  Baron  de  Stael’s  sketch  of  Nantz  leaves  nothing  to  be  ^ed.; 

**  The  bare-fiiced  impudence  with  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  carried 
on,  exceeds  every  thi^  that  I  could  have  imagined  from  what  1  have 
read  or  heard  on  the  swjecL  Slave^dealing  is  the  common  topic  at< 
the  Exchange  and  in  the  commercial  cluois.  They  don’t  take  evesi 
the  trouble  of  concealing  their  human  cargoes  unaer  the  names  of 
mules,  bales,  or  log&  Insuwce,  which  was  at  thirty-three  shillings 
last  year,  is  now  as  low  as  twen^five  shillings,  and  in  great  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  assurers.  The*  names  of  those  engaged  in  the» 
trade  are  a  mystery  to  nobody.  In  order  to  secure  an  interest  tn 
their  favour^  the  slave-dealers  oblige  most  of  the  tradesmen  whom  ^ 
they  employ— .such  as  sail-makers,  ^ip-chandlers,  &Cv-*to  take  sbaaes' 
(generally  of  1000  francs  each)  for  part  of  their  dues.  The  princi* 
pd  ship-builders,  though  fully  aware  of  the  destination  of  their  ves¬ 
sels,  don’t  appear  to  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  trade.  In  fimt,!* 
it  would  be  useless  to  bind  them  by  any  other  tie  to  the  QontinueUon 
of  the  trade ;  for  the  very  form  of  the  vessels  which  they  build,  makes, 
them  accomplices  de  facto.  These  vessels,  principally  schooners  and 
brigs  of  small  dimensions,  remarkably  well  built  for  sailing,  couki  not 
be  used  with  advantage  for  any  lawful  trade.  Their  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  moderate  calculation,  exceeds  eighty,  of  the  average 
tonnage  of  130.  When  they  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of 
their  vessels,  on  her  return  to  Nantz,  will  be  subjected  to  u  severe 
examination,  letters  are  sent  out  to. all  the  pilots  on  the  coast,  to  warn 
her  off,  and  send  her  to  Antwerp.  I  wallcM  down  the  ^ay,  and  bad 
my  attention  pointed  by  a  friend  to  several  objects  whicb,  not  being 
a  sailor  myself,  might  have  escaped  my  notice.  Gr^  number  of 
water-casks,  the  size  and  object  of  which  could  be  mistaken  by  a 
person  who  has  any  practice  in  that  matter,  wer^  lying  on  the  quay, 
ready  for  embarkation.  Four  vessels,  of  ffie  best  possible  cut  for 
sailing,  were  in  the  docks  nearly  fini^ed.  I  went  on  board-one  of 
them,  which  had  been  sold  on  the  same  morning,  and  was  to  be 
launched  in  a  few  days.  The  dimensions  of  the  hatches  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  her  destination  at  the  first  sight;  but  this  is  not  all ;  the  plat¬ 
form,  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  uecl^  was  already  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  slav^.  Seven  other  vessels,  most  evidently  slave  ships— 
schooners,  brigs,  and  a  lugger— were  afloat  on  the  river :  one  was  a 
new  ship,  not  yet  named ;  three  had  their  names  struck  out,  which 
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they  generaHy  do*  after  every  voyage ;  the  three  others  were  tfie 
line,  the  Constaate  of  Nantz,  and  Britonne,  106  tons.  I  went  on‘ 
board  this  last,  whicli  was  for  sale.  An  iron  kitchen,  of  a  size  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  man'of*#ar,  was  fastened  on  the  deck,  as  if  to  leave  no' 
doubt  of  this  being  a  slave  ship.  She  had  made  one  successful  voy¬ 
age  ;  and,  though  the  platform  had  been  removed,  the  horrid  smell 
01  the  hdman  victimi  could  riot  be  mistaken.  The  sailor  who  was  on'  ' 
board  as  a  guard  seemed  to  suspect  our  intentions ;  arid  as  I  observed 
that  he  understood  English,  I  thought  the  best  way  woidd  be  to  ask 
him  plainly  how  many  Saves  his  schcmner  would  hold,  Upon^this  he 
hesitated,  and  answered,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  *  Well,’ 
said  my  friend,  *  how  many  ?  250,  do  you  think  '  Rathter  raore,*^ 
was  his  reply.  But  this  is  not  all :  1  wanted  something  more  positive, 
and  I  begged  of  my  contpanion  to  get  some  iron  shackles  for  me, 
which  i  could  take  to  Paris  as  a  corpus  delicti.  He  said  that  nothing 
could  be  more  easy,  and  walked  into  the  first  blacksmith's  shop  on 
the  quay,  only  requesting  that  I  should  remain  at  a  certain  distance, 
in  order  not  to  excite  suspicion.'  The  blacksmith  first  hesitated :  but 
when  my  friend  told  him  that  he  wanted  the  irons  for  soine  refractory 
sailors,  on  board  an  American  vessel,  he  was  shewn  to  a  loft,  where 
shackles,  handcuffs,  and  thumb-screws  were  heaped  by  hundreds^  and 
bought  me  the  horrid  samples  that  1  wanted.” 

*  Well  might  Mr.  Canning  write  to*  our  ambassador’  al  Paris,' 
**  Scarcely  an  arrival  takes  place' from  Africa,  without  bringing  with 
it  accounts  that  Slave  Trade  undertakings,  covered  by  the  flag,  and 
carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,'  are  in  activity  from  north  to 
south,  and  mm  west  to  east,  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  that  vast 
peninsula;  and  in  .the- African  Islands^'  the  West  Indies,  and  else¬ 
where,  French  subjects  are  continually  heard  of  as  fitting  out  vessels 
for  the  Slave  Trade.  In  the  Very  ports  of  France  herself,  these 
undertakings  form  the  entire  and  almost  public  concern  of  companies 
of  her- merchants.  One  of  these  ports,  that  of  Nantz,  seems  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  it ;  and  is  thus  pointed  out  to  the  marked  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Government.  Your  Excellency,  and  yoiir  prede¬ 
cessor,  have  repeatedly  given  to  the  French  Minister  the  particulars 
of  these  equipments,  worn  their  earliest  state  to  the  time  at  which' 
they  leave  that  port  for  their  ultimafe  destination ;  but  still  these 
proceedings  go  forward  •  with  unabated  vigour,  and,  as  it  appears,* 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  French  laws  on  this  subject  are  neither' 
eflicient  in  themselves,  even  in  the  heart  of  her  dominions  ;  nor  can’ 
it  be  believed  that  they  are  acted  upon  with  integrity.  You  will  sub¬ 
mit  these  statements  to  the  Government  of  France  :  and  you  will  ex¬ 
press  a  hope,  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  not  longer  permit 
on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  a  traffic  which  has  been  abandoned'  a« 
disgraceful  by  every  other  power  of  the  civilized  world;”  pp.  67—71; 


Surinam  appears  to  be  the  principal  mart  for  slaves  from 
Bissao,  Cacheo,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  The  latter 
colony  is  represented  to  be  ‘  wholly  devoted  to  the  Slave  Trade, 
^  from  the  Portuguese  governor  down  to  the  free  Black  settlers^ 
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^  ^veral  of  whom  have  established  a  regular  correspondence 
*  with  the  principal  houses  at  the  Havannah.*  Cayenne  is  also 
a  slave-mart^and  Martinique  another;  besides  which,  there  is 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and,  by  means  of  smuggling,  the  Mau¬ 
ritius  itself.  Altogether,  the  lowest  computation  will  give 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  human  beings  annually 
tom  from  Africa,  and,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  law; 
humanity,  and  religion,  treated  as  the  vilest  felons, — being 
either  murdered  in  the  passage,  or  consigned  to  the  most  ^ling 
and  oppressive  slavery.  At  Mozambique,  the  commandant  at 
the  Portuguese  Factory  having  provoked  wars  among  the  nativu 
for  the  express  purpose  of  cheapening  slaves,  the  price,  in  goods, 
was  only  about  half  a  dollar  each.  The  usual  price  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is  between  two  and  three  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars.  On  the  western  coast,  the  price  is  much  higher.  Kussoo 
children  are  spoken  of  as  very  cheap  at  20  dollars ;  and  by 
some  of  the  intercepted  accounts  of  the  French  purchases,  it 
appears,  that  they  gave  26  or  27  dollars  for  children,  and  about 
79  (nearly  £18)  for  men. 

Such  is  the  system  by  which,  it  was  long  contended, .our  own 
West  India  Colonies  could  alone  be  maintained*  By  this  in¬ 
fernal  trade,  they  have  been  stocked,  and  the  slavery  which 
still  exists  there,  is  its  permanent  result.  The  fruit  answers  to 
the  tree  that  bore  it.  They  are  two  homogeneous  and  corre¬ 
sponding  parts  of  the  same  system.  Nantz  now,  is  only  what 
Liverpool  was ;  and  our  West  India  islands  still  trade  in  men, 
with  this  restriction  merely,  that  they  can  only  grow  slaves, 
and  must  not  import  them ; — that  they  are  conhned  to  an  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  and  can  only  buy  and  sell  the  slave  population  ^ 
of  the  soil,  instead  of  buying  in  Africa.  To  speak  of  the 
slave-trade  as  abolished  even  in  our  own  colonies,  is  inaccu¬ 
rate.  What  difference  does  it  make, in  the  principle,  whether 
a  Kussoo  child  is  kidnapped  and  sold  to  a  French  trader,  who 
buys  to  sell  again,  or  a  negro  child  bom  in  Jamaica  is  put  up 
to  auction  and  bought  by  a  British  planter  ?  The  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  are  indeed  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the 
import  trade  ;  and  could  the  commerce  be  totally  destroyed, 
Africa  would  obtain  a  deliverance  from  tbe  curse  which  has  so 
long  consigned  her  to  barbarism.  But  the  sale  of  men,  the 
home  traffic  in  fi^sh,  is  still  unchecked ;  and  it  is  attended  with 
this  aggravation,  that  white  blood,  in  numberless  instances,  is 
mingled  with  that  of  the  African  in  the  marketable  article  called 
a  negro.  We  call  this  an  aggravation,  not  because  the  colour 
of  the  Afncan  lessens  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  treating 
him  as  an  animal,  but  because  the  moral  debasement,  the  dere¬ 
liction  of  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  slave-trader,  must  be 
VoL.  XXVI.  N.S.  2  H 
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greater  in  the  case  of  bargaining  away  the  fruits  of  a  licentious 
interconrse  between  his  own  caste  and  the  slaves  and  victims 
of  that  profligacy. 

But  Dr.  Chalmers  thinks  that  the  West  India  planters  have 
been  unjustly  stigmatised,  intemperately  calumniated.  Many 
humane  and  accomplished  individuals  belong  to  that  much 
injured  body.  The  latter  assertion,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
deny ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  ask— If  they  really  wish  the 
public  to  distinguish  between  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  be¬ 
tween  the  innocent  inheritor  of  a  slave-plantation,  and  the 
ruthless  miscreants  who  still  carry  on  a  piratical  commerce,— 
why  are  not  these  humane  and  accomplished  individuals  found 
foremost  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  African  In¬ 
stitution, — which  has  for  its  sole  object,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  Africa,  and  to  obtain  the  extinction  of  the  trade  in  slaves  ? 

Is  it  not,  that  they  would  feel  themselves  thereby  involved  in 
conscious  inconsistency?  Thus,  perceiving  the  principle  of 
colonial  slavery  and  that  of  the  slave  trade  to  be  the  same, 
they  are  held  back  from  opposing  enormities  which  they  abhor ;  1 

disqualified,  if  not  by  their  private  character,  yet  by  their  po-  \ 
litical  condition,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  noblest  exertions 
of  philanthropy.  Why,  what  a  curse  do  these  colonial  estates, 
entail  even  to  the  thircl  and  fourth  generations  of  their  invo¬ 
luntary  possessors,  when  the  mere  circumstance  of  owning  and 
possessing  slaves,  incapacitates  the  most  humane  and  accom¬ 
plished  of  the  class  for  coming  forward  in  such  a  cause.  Surely,  > 
there  is  a  moral  emancipation  which  they  too  stand  in  need  of, 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  British  citi¬ 
zens,  all  the  functions  of  Christian  men.  i 

That  no  portion  of  British  capital  is  still  engaged  in  the  { 
trade  itself,  is,  we  fear,  more  than  can  be  safely  affirmed.  We 
have  understood  that  very  intimate  mercantile  relations  subsist 
between  our  West  India  merchants  and  the  island  of  Cuba, — 
that  sink  of  the  Antilles,  that  Pandemonium  of  the  Western  • 
hemisphere,  in  which  the  very  dregs  of  the  colonial  system  of  | 
Spain  seem  to  have  collected  and  settled.  We  shoula  rejoice  j 
to  believe  that  French  and  Spanish  capitalists  are  alone  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  nefarious  commerce  of  which  the  Havannah  is  still  ' 
the  emporium. 

However  this  may  be, ‘so  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  trade  in  men  will  never  be  totally 
extinguished.  The  market  must  be  destroyed,  and  then,  and 
we  are  afraid  not  till  then,  the  supply  will  cease  to  be  furnished 
by  unprincipled  men  at  the  instigation  of  the  Moloch, 
avarice.  Still,  we  would  neither  underrate  nor  discourage  the 
attempts  made  to  check  and  lessen  the  supply,  and  to  render* 
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the  traffic  as  unprofitable  and  hazardous  as  possible  5  for  ercry 
thing  that  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  slave,  has  an  indirect 
influence  in  meliorating  ffiis  condition,  by  making  him  morq 
valuable  to  his  owner.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  present  Re¬ 
port  holds  out  encouraging  prospects  ^  and  the  exploratory  re*<^ 
searches  of  our  aidventurous  travellers  in  the  intenor  of  Africa^ 
promise  to  lead  eventually  to  the  most  beneficial  results.' 

*  While  the  Deserts  aud  the  savage  character  of  the  Moors/  it  Is 
remarked,  *  warn  strangers  from  the  North ;  whilst  equally  barbarous' 
and  comparativelv  unknown  nations  close  up  the  East ;  and  the  ap* 
proach  from  the  &uth  is  hitherto  unexplored ;  it  has  been  justly  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  Africa 
must  bend  their  relations  towards  the  West.  The  period  seems 
rapidly  arriving,  when  the  difficulties  of  communication,  once  ima^ 
gined  insurmountable,  will  have  pas^d  away.  The  want  of  a  lead« 
fng  power  amongst  the  petty  native  tribes  into  which  the  country 
rouim  Sierra  Leone  is  broken,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  that 
direction ;  but  as  our  reputation  extends,  and  the  experience  of  a 
beneficial  commerce  with  us  is  strengthened,  the  common  interest 
of  all  parties  will  unite  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Alimany)  in  keep** 
ing  the^means  of  intercourse  uninterrupted.  The  habits  and  the  arts 
of  Europe  must  make  their  way,  when  they  are  brought  from  a  milder 
school  tnan  that  of  the  Guinea  trader.  It  is  Sierra  Leone  that  the 
natives  can  reach  most  easily ;  and  if  they  catch  but  a  few  European 
feelings,  and  learn  but  a  few  of  such  wants  as  regular  industry  of  their 
own  can  alone  enable  them  to  supply,  the  victory  of  civili2;ation  will 
be  won. 

<  But  first  the  Slave  Trade  must  be  put  down.  Nothing  else  caii 
remove  from  Europe  the  infamy  of  that  established  fact,  in  which  all 
f  the  travelling  merchants  who  come  to  Sierra  Leone  are  agreed,  that 
•  the  facility  travelling  is  regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  coast.’ 

t  ^  •  .  . 

After  advertii^  to  the  recent  cession  made  by  the  Sherbro 
Bulloms  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  of  territory  extending 
over  100  miles  of  sea-coast,  the  Directors  add  : 

1^  General  Turner,  in  his  despatch  of  last  October,  contemplated  the 
result  of  these  cessions  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  **  As  regards 
the  Slave  Trade,  the  district  now  ceded  to  us  has  for  many  years  been 
^  the  theatre  of  the  most  active  operations  in  tliM,  or  perhaps  any  other, 
part  of  Africa ;  and  the  best  information  which  1  can  coUect,  warrants 
my  rating  the  number  annually  exported  at  not  less  than  15,000 ;  all 
of  whom  will  in  future  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil,  preparing 
and  collecting  articles  of  export,  and  improving  their  own  condition. 
Nor  will  the  kings  or  headmen  of  these  or  the  surrounding  nations, 
have,  in  future,  any  interest  in  .carrying  on  those  cruel  and  desola- 
j  ting  wars  which  depopulated  whole  districts.  The  other  parties  en- 
||  gaged  in  the  war,  and  who  are  an  inland  people,  I  sent  messengers  to, 
to  desire  that  they  would  no  longer  carry  on  the  war,  as  I  had  taken 
the  country  under  tny  protection.  They  expressed  their  willingness* 
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to  peace,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  them  came  downi  and 
begged  to  be  taken  under  my  protection,  which  was  done.  I  could 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  Sherbro  to  receive  the  more  distant 
ones ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  about  a  general 
l^ace  throughout  these  countries,  and  cause  the  kings  and  chiefs  to 
turn  their  attention  to  more  humane  and  profitable  pursuits.”  But 
the  month  following,  the  prospect  widened  further.  **  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,”  he  writes,  “  from  chiefs  to  the  northward  of  this  colony,  an 
ofier  to  give  us  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  and  to  abolish  for 
ever  the  Slave  Trade ;  receiving,  in  return,  our  protection,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  free  trade  with  us ;  inviting  me  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  their  country,  which  enibraces  the  two  rivers  Pongas  and  Nunez,  so 
celebrated  for  their  slaving  transactions,  and  running  through  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Our  name  and  influence 
are  spreading  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout  this  part  of  Africa ; 
and  1  have  little  doubt  but  I  shall  have  the  honour,  ere  long,  to  an. 
nounce  the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  for  1000  miles  round 
me,  and  a  tenfold  increase  to  the  trade  of  this  colony.” 

*  The  Directors  earnestly  hope,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
determined,  if  not  to  accept  these  ofiered  cessions  of  territory,  yet  to 
^rn  them  to  such  an  account  that  they  may  be  rendered  available 
for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  districts.  It  is, 
at  least,  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction,  that  the  native  sovereigns  have 
thus  manifested  a  sense  of  the  miseries  which  this  inhuman  traffic 
entails  on  their  unhappy  country,  sufficient  to  justify  Mr.  Canning’s 
last  appeal  to  the  Government  of  France  ;  **  whether  they  can  still 
prolong  it,  afier  even  this  miserable  pretext  pf  the  traditional  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Slave  Trade  among  the  native  chiefs,  is  fornially  ais* 
proved.”  pp.  88 — 90. 

We  beg  again  strongly  to  recommend  the  whole  Report  and 
the  Appendix  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  ■ 


Art.  X,  I,  A  Critique  on  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landf  demonstrating  its  Anti-Calvinistic  Sense  ;  to  which  are  added. 
Observations  on  the  Abstract  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Decrees,  and 
the  natural  Efiect  which  its  Adoption  must  have  on  the  Temper 
and  Conduct  of  the  Professor.  By  the  Rev.  James  Rouquet,  A.B. 
Vicar  of  Westharptree,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  Inscribed,  by 
Permission,  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
8vo.  pp.  26.  Bristol,  1826. 

2.  Considerations  on  the  Sulject  of  Calvinism  ;  and  a  short  Treatise 
on  Regeneration  ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  such  as  feel  interested 
in  the  Enquiry,  whether  Calvinism  be  or  be  not  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  William  Bruce 
Knight,  A.  M.,  Chancellor  of  LlandafF  Cathedral,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Small  8vo.  pp.  160. 
London,  1822. 

1^/1  R.  Rouquet  is  a  much  cleverer  man  than  the  Bishop  o| 
XTJ.  Winchester,  for,  within  the  compass  of  six  and  twenty 
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pages,  he  has  contrived  to  give  as  good  a  ‘  refutation  of  Calvi- 

*  nism,'  as  his  Lordship  has  been  able  to  effect  by  means  of  a 
heavy  octavo  volume.  The  Vicar  of  Westharptree  has  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  Calvinism, 
he  assures  us,  is  utterly  and  expressly  condemned  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  ‘  a  dangerous  down- 
'  fal,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  many  into  desperation  and 
‘  unclean  living.'  For,  though  the  Article  does  not  speak  of 
Calvinism  by  name,  but  says,  that  *  for  curious  and  carnal  per- 

•  sons  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 

•  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is  a  most  dan- 

*  gerous  downfal yet,  as  all  Calvinists  are  manifestly  curious 
and  carnal  persons,  and  all  such  persons  Calvinists,  and  as 
moreover,  all  such  curious  and  carnal  Calvinists  have  conti¬ 
nually  before  their  eyes  that  sentence,  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
Calvinism  is  the  same  thing ;  ergo,  all  Calvinists  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  devil. 

*  What  Calvin's  doctrines  were,’  says  Mr.  Rouquet,  '  it  is, 

‘  perhaps,  not  needful  to  state  :  they  are  well  known.'  They 
are  certainly  not  known  to  Mr.  Rouquet ;  at  least,  we  are  bound 
in  charity  to  hope  they  are  not.  His  reading  on  this  subject 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  far  beyond  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Winchester.  He  cites  from  the  latter  writer,  his  infamous  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination,  for 
proof  of  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  refer  to  the  third  book  of 
the  Institutes,  ch.  24,  sectl  14.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Rou¬ 
quet  ever  read  a  page  of  Calvin  in  his  life,  and  he  has,  therefore, 
we  may  presume,  unknowingly  assisted  in  propagating  one  gf 
the  grossest  falsehoods  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an 
unprincipled  party  writer.  We  have  not  Winchester’s  book 
at  hand,  but  the  passage,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Rouquet,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

*  “  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  Predestination  is  resolved  { as  may  be  esta¬ 
blished  by  sundry  quotations)  into  the  sole  •will  the  Deity,  both  as  to 
the  elect,  and  as  to  the  reprobate  ; — as  to  the  first,  he  asserts  the  decrees 
of  God  to  be  absolute,  xmthout  any  respect  to  faith  in  Christ,  or  a  good 
life ; — as  to  the  reprobate,  they,  by  the  same  absolute  decree,  are  pre~ 
aestinated  and  determined  to  sin,  and  to  damnation.  Calv.  Inst,  Lib.  in. 
Chap.  24.  Sect.  14.  How  he  keeps  clear  of  making  God  the  author  of 
sin,  it  behoves  his  followers  to  explain."  (  Winchester, p.  17.)' 

A  few  sentences  from  the  paragraph  referred  to,  will  place  in 
its  true  light  this  flagrant  misrepresentation.  We  need  scarcely 
premise  to  our  readers,  that  we  by  no  means  stand  pledged  to 
approve  or  to  defend  all  that  the  paragraph  contains.  From 
some  of  Calvin’s  statements  we  strongly  dissent.  At  the  sanie 
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time,  where  his  expressions  are  the  least  defensible,  we  believe 
him  to  hare  been  less  Cahnnistic  than  many  of  the  Reformers, 
or  than  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  ' 
the  seventeenth  century.  *  That  the  reprobate  obey  not  the  word 

*  of  God  when  made  known  to  them,  is  justly  imputed  to  the 

*  wickedness  and  depravity  of  their  hearts ;  provided  H  be  at 

*  the  same  time  stated,  that  they  are  abandoned  to  this  depra-^ 

*  vity,  because  they  hare  been  raised  up  by  a  just  but  inscruU 

*  able  judgement  of  God  to  display  his  glory  in  their  eondem* 

*  nation.  So,  when  it  is  related  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  lis-^ 

*  tened  not  to  his  salutary  admonitions,  because  the  Lord 

*  would  slay  them (1  Sam.  ii.  26) ;  it  is  not  denied,  that 
‘  their  obstinacy  proceeded  from  their  own  wickedness,  but  it 
'  is  plainly  implied,  that  though  the  Lord  was  able  to  soften 
‘  their  hearts,  yet,  they  were  left  in  their  obstinacy,  because  his 

*  immutable  decree  had  predestinated  them  to  destruction.*  * 
This  chapter  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  exceptionable 

part'  of  the  whole  work,  atid  few  modern  Calvinists  (except 
those  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  and  Dr.  Hawker’s  school,  whom  Cal¬ 
vin  would  have  disowned  with  abhorrence,)  would  venture  to 
subscribe  to  all  its  unguarded  positions.  Still,  the  glaring  falser 
hood  of  Winchester’s  representation  can  receive  no  palliation 
from  any  thing  that  we  may  deem  objectionable  in  Calvin’s  lan¬ 
guage,  when,  m  point  of  fact,  he  maintains  nothing  that  can  be 
tortured  into  a  resemblance  to  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  him. 
That  he  held  a  predetermination  to  sin  in  the  wicked, — that  he 
considered  the  Divine  predestination  as  causing  their  wicked¬ 
ness, — is  clearly  disproved  by  his  own  langnage.  His  doctrine 
is,  ^at  they  are  righteously  left  and  abandoned  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  depravity.  The  language  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  ‘  Predesti- 

*  nation  to  life  is,  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God  whereby  (be- 

*  fore  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 

*  decreed  by  his  own  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 

*  and  damnation  tliose  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 

*  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation.*^ 
Calvin  held,  as  included  in  this  position,  that  there  are  those 
whom  he  hath  not  so  chosen,  and  consequently  decreed  not  to 
deliver ;  that  is,  whom  he  hath  left ;  and  their  predestination  to 
destruction  is  the  mere  negation  of  the  predestination  to  life 
declared  in  the  article.  Those  who,  with  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Mr.  Rouquet,  profess  to  hold  the  Seventeenth  Article,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reject  and  refute  Calvinism,  are  bound  to  prove 
that  this  inference  is  inaccurate  and  gratuitous.  When  Calvin 


*  Allen’s  Translatlon.v  Vol.  IL  p.  460. 
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says,  speaking  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  were  left,  because 
God  had  predetermined  so  to  leave  them,  he  is  not  assigning 
any  cause  of  their  wickedness,  but  merely  a  cause  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  of  God  towards  them.  The  *  immutable  de- 
'  cree*  is  represented  as  the  reason  of  the  Divine  conduct,  not 
the  source  of  theirs.  The  error  of  this  great  man  lay  in  presum¬ 
ing  to  assign  the  decrees  of  God  as  the  reason  and  cause  of  the 
Divine  proceedings ;  when,  in  fact,  they  form,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  no  reason  at  all.  The  laws  of  God  and  the  promises 
of  God  may  be  considered  as  reasons  of  the  Divine  conduct  to¬ 
wards  us,  because  he  has  deigned  to  bind  himself  by  these 
revealed  declarations  of  his  will  and  purpose,  and  his  truth 
affords  an  infinite  reason  for  his  acting  in  conformity  to  them : 
they  are,  therefore,  among  **  the  things  that  are  revealed,  which 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children.*’  But  a  secret  and  eternal 
decree  can  neither  be  any  reason  to  us,  nor  any  reason  in  itself, 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  but  must  be,  if  it  exist  at  all,  the  unknown 
result  of  an  unknown  reason.  To  say  that  God  abandoned 
Pharaoh  to  his  hardness  of  heart  became  he  had  decreed  so  to 
abandon  him,  is  merely  saying,  that  he  did  so  becapse  he  did 
so.  With  the  Eternal,  the  action  and  the  purpose  to  act  are  the 
same  thing ;  time,  which  makes  the  only  difference,  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  that  concerns  the  Divine  nature.  * 

It  is  not,  however,  because  Calvin  is  unphilosophical  in  any 
of  his  reasonings,  that  he  is  the  favourite  object  of  vituperation 
with  the  present  race  of  pigmy  theologians  who  sit  in  high 
places.  What  they  charge  him  with  holding,  he  does  not 
affirm.  And  Winchester’s  bold  assertion,  that  he  maintained 
the  decrees  of  God  ‘  to  be  absolute,  without  any  respect  to  faith 

*  in  Christ  or  a  good  life! — is  at  once  too  palpably  at  variance 
with  every  doctrine  which  Calvin  taught,  to  require  refutation, 
and  too  malignarit  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  other  motive 
than  the  wish  to  defame.  If  a  living  prelate  were  not  a  more 
inflaeniial  authority  than  a  deceased  one.  Bishop  Horsley’s  cau¬ 
tion  to  his  clergy  against  the  ignorant  abuse  of  the  greatest  of 

*  In  another  place,  however,  Calvin  thus  explains  himself  on  this 
head:  *  If  predestination  is  no  other  than  a  dispe^tion  of  Divine  jus- 

*  tice ;  mysterious  indeed,  but  liable  to  no  blame,  since  it  is  certain 

*  they  were  not  unworthy  of  being  predestinated  to  that  fate ;  it  is 

*  equally  certain,  that  the  destruction  they  incur  by  predestination  is 

*  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice.  Besides,  their  perdition  de- 

*  pends  on  the  Divine  predestination  in  such  a  manner  ihai  the  cause 

*  and  matter  of  it  are  found  in  themselves.  Wherefore  let  us  rather 
^  contemplate  ike  eMeni  cause  of  condemnation  which  is  nearer  to  us,  in 

*  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  than  search  ajler  a  Hidden  andaltoge^ 
‘  ther  incomprehensible  one  in  the  predestmatton  of  God* 
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the  Reformers  would  not  obtain  so  much  less  deference  than 
the  flimsy  ‘  Refutation*  of  Bishop  Tomline. 

We  may  be  thought  to  be  paying  more  attention  to  Mr. 
Rouquet  than  so  insignificant  a  production  warrants ;  but 
feeble  as  it  is,  it  is  the  echo  of  assertions  loudly  and  continu¬ 
ally  reiterated  in  higher  quarters,  and  on  this  account  we  have 
noticed  it.  The  main  pretence  for  representing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Calvin  as  at  variance  with  the  Seventeenth  Article,  is 
founded  on  the  words  chosen  in  Christ,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
were  designedly  used  to  exclude  and  oppose  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine. 

‘  Here,’  says  Mr.  Rouquet,  *  the  question  presents  itself,  How  are 
they  chosen  in  Christ  ?  Bu  an  irrespective  decree,  or  not  ?  Cranmer’s 
plan  was  to  avoid  the  Calvinistic  question  of  l^crces,  and  to  teach 
only  an  election  in  Christ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  not  only  closely 
adheres  to  Scripture,  but  virtually  includes  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Christian  covenant  under  the  notion  of.  Election.’ 

Archbishop  Laurence  has,  if  we  recollect  right,  urged  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  ;  with  what  utter  ignorance  ot  Calvin’s 
writings,  the  following  citation  will  shew. 

*  As  it  is  erroneous,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  election 
upon  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  by  which  we  discover  our  interest  in 
election ;  so,  we  shall  observe  the  best  order,  if,  in  seeking  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  our  election,  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  subsequent 
signs  which  are  certain  attestations  of  it.  Satan  never  attacks  the  , 
faithful  with  a  more  grievous  or  dangerous  temptation,  than  when  he 
disquiets  them  with  doubts  of  their  election,  and  stimulates  to  an  im-' 
proper  desire  of  seeking  it  in  a  wrong  way.  1  call  it  seeking  in  a 
wrong  way,  when  miserable  man  endeavours  to  force  his  way  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  to  penetrate  even  to  the  high¬ 
est  eternity,  that  he  may  discover  what  is  determined  concerning 
him  at  the  tribunal  of  G(ra.  Then  he  precipitates  himself  to  be  al^* 
sorbed  in  the  profound  of  an  unfathomable  gulf ;  then  he  entangles 
himself  in  numberless  and  inextricable  snares ;  then  he  sinks  himself  > 

in  an  abyss  of  total  darkness . .....This  temptation  is  the  more  fatal,) 

because  there  is  no  other  to  which  men  in  general  have  a  stronger 
propensity.  For  there  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found,  whose  mind 
18  not  sometimes  struck  with  this  thought,  Whence  can  you  obtain* 
salvation  but  from  the  election  of  God ;  and  what  revelation  have 
you  received  of  election  f  If  this  has  once  impressed  a  man,  it  either 
perpetually  excruciates  this  unhappy  being  with  dreadful  torments, 

or  ^together  stupefies  him  with  astonishment . ....Therefore,  if  we> 

dread  shipwreck,  let  us  anxiously  beware  of  this  rock,  on  which  none  i 
ever  strike  without  being  destroyed.  But,  though  the  discussion  of* 
predestination  may  be  compared  to  a  dangerous  ocean  ;  yet,  in  tra¬ 
versing  it,  the  navigation  is  safe  and  serene,  and  I  will  also  add  plea¬ 
sant,  unless  any  one  freely  wishes  to  expose  himself  to  danger.  For, 
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(ti  those  whOi  in  order  to  gain  an  assurance  of  their  election^  examine 
into  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  without  the  word,  plunge  themsehee 
into  a  fatal  abyss,  so,  they  who  investigate  it  in  a  regtUar  and  orderly 
manaer,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  wor^  derive  from  such  inquiry  the 
benefit  of  peculiar  consolation.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  way  of  inquiry; 

to  be^n  and  end  •mth  the  caUing  of  God, . . 

‘  In  the  first  place,  if  we  seA  the  fatherly  clemency  and  propitious 
heart  of  God,  our  eyes  must  be  directed  to  Christ,  in  whom  alone  the 
Father  is  well  pleased.  If  we  seek  salvation,  life,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  recourse  must  be  had  to  no  other  ;  for  He 
alone  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the  Anchor  of  Salvation,  and  the  Heir 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  what  is  the  end  of  Election,  but 
that,  being  adopted  as  children  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  may  by 
his  favour  obtain  salvation  and  immortality  ?  The  persons,  therefore, 
whom  God  hath  adopted  as  his  children,  be  is  said  to  have  chosen,  not 
in  themselves,  but  in  Christ,  because  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  love 
them,  except  in  him,  or  to  honour  them  with  the  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom,  unless  previously  made  partakers  of  him.  But,  if  we  are 
chosen  in  him,  we  shall  find  no  assurance  of  salvation  in  ourselves, 
nor  even  in  God  the  Father,  considered  alone,  abstractedly  from  the 
Son.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mirror  in  which  it  behoves  us  to  con¬ 
template  our  election,  and  here  we  may  do  it  with  safety.  For,  as 
the  rather  hath  determined  to  unite  to  the  body  of  his  Son,  all  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  eternal  choice,  that  he  may  have  as  his  children 
all  that  he  recognizes  among  his  members,  we  have  a  testinoony  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  strong,  that,  if  we  have  communion  with  Christ, 
we  are  written  in  the  bock  of  life.’* 

The  coincidence  of  this  language  and  of  the  whole  train  of 
thought  with  the  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article,  is  so  striking  and  complete,  that  were  we  to  judge 
merely  from  internal  evidence,  we  might  conclude  that  article 
to  have  been  framed  by  no  other  person  than  the  great  Re¬ 
former  himself.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  he 
holds  similar  language.  *  In  Christo,  ergo  extra  «05,’  is  his 
comment  on  Eph.  i.  4,  &c.*t  And  indeed,  neither  Calvin  nor 
Calvinism  knows  any  thing  of  any  other  election  than  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  Christ. 

We  may  now  dismiss  Mr.  Rouquet  with  one  word  of  advice. 
His  principal ^m  appears  to  be,  to  set  up  Cranmer  as  the  apos¬ 
tle  of  the  English  Cnurch,  and  to  represent  him  as  opposed 
alike  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  character,  to  John  Calvin,  the 
*  despotism  and  cruel  resentment  *  of  whose  faith,  we  are  told, 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  case  of  Servetus.  Ftom  this  com*;* 
parison  we  should  infer,  that  there  is  another  book  besides 
Calvin’s  Institutes,  with  which  Mr.  Rouquet  is  very  indHTerent- 

•  Allen’s  Calvin  :  vol.  iL  pp.  447-!— 50. 
j*  See  thie  passage  cited,  Eclec.  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  174, 5. 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.-  2  I 
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ly  acquainted/  namely,  the  history  of  England, '  With"  no  Wish 
to  vindicate  the  Geneva  Reformer  in  that  atrocious  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
that  the  murder  of  Servetus  was  a  deed  of  greater  enormity 
than  that  of  Joan  Bocher,  and  the  •  subsequent  execution  of 
George  Van  Paris,  both  of  which  were  the  acts  of  Cranmer, 
As  a  matter  of  prudence,  then,  we  recommend  Mr.  Rou¬ 
quet  to  say  nothing  more  in  future  upon  this  point,  lest  it  should 
strike  his  readers  that  Cranmer  was  the  worse  Cahinist  of  Uie 
two.  As  to  his  vulgar  and  virulent  aspersions  on  the  moral 
obaracter  of  Calvinists  in  general,  in  whom,  he  says,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  current  of  their  vices, — they  form  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exemplification,  of  his  notions  of*  charity,  that  cardi- 

*  rial  virtue  of  Christians.’  For  some  of  his  blasphemous  ex¬ 
pressions,  ignorance  in  a  clergyman  is  a  poor’ apology. 

'  Mr.  Rouquet  asserts,  that  the  Lord  Bishop -of  Bath  and 
Wells  kindly  perused  this  Critique  in  the  manuscript,  and  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  inscribed  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation. 
The  first  part  of  this  statement  we  cannot  believe  :  the  very 
supposition  were  an  insult  to  his  Lordship’s  understanding. 

Mr.  Knight’s  book  is  a  production  of  the  same  school  as 
Mr.  Rouquet’s  Critique.  It  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  we  notice  it  now,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
marking,  that  the  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
as  well  as  the  Vicar  of  Westharptree,  has  thought  proper  to 
insert  as  *  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,*  the  pretended  ab¬ 
breviation  of  them  by  Tilenus  ;  either  wilfully  concealing,  or 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  no  such  articles  were  ever  issued  by 
that  Synod,  and  that  the  whole  was  an  impudent  libel.  *  I 

*  have  long  been  aware,*  remarks  Mr.  Scott,  after  citing  the 
original  articles,  *  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun ; 

*  and  that  “  speaking  all  manner  of  evil  falsely”  of  the  dis- 

*  ciples  of  Christ,  is  no'  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  that  mis- 

*  representing  and  slandering  men  called  Calvinists,  has  been 

*  very  general,  ever  since  the  term  was  invented.  But  I  own, 

*  I  never  before  met  with  so  gross,  so  barefaced,  and  so  incx- 
cusable  a  misrepresentation  as  this,  in  all  my  studies  of 

*  modern  controversy.  It  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  false 

*  testimony  borne  against  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  as  recorded 

*  in  holy  writ.  But  is  that  cause  likely  to  be  in  itself  good 
f  and  of  God,  which  needs  to  be  supported  by  so  unhallowed 

*  weapons?’* 

Mr.  Knight  is  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us,  that  *  the  question 

*  with  respect  to  Calvinism  has  been,  completely  set  at  rest.’ 


*  Scott’s  «  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.”  p.  12o. 
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It  18  high  time  that  it  were  ;  but,  so  long  as  reviling  the  memory 
of  this  great  Reformer,  and  ignorantly  misrepresenting  his 
doctrines,  are  the  ready  way  to  ecclesiastical  advancement,  the 
question  never  will  be  settled,  for  needy  or  ambitious  clerks 
will  still  be  scribbling  about  it  and  about  it. 


Art.  XL  The  Labours  of  Idleness  ;  or  Seven  Nights*  Entertainment 
By  Guy  Penseval.  Small  8vo.  pp.  330.  Price  Qs.  6d.  London. 
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f  T  does  not  require  the  vitga  divina  to  detect  the  fine  ore  of 
genuine  talent  beneath  the  'green  surfietce  of  these  composi¬ 
tions,  although  the  vein  sometimes  lies  deep,  and  the  propor-^ 
tion  of  alloy  is  considerable.  Whoever  Guy  Penseval  may  be, 
he  is  capable  of  better  things  than  this  '  laborious  idleness.* 
Of  his  present  performance,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly ;  and 
yet,  were  the  prose  as  good  as  the  poetry,  the  wit  as  genuine 
us  the  feeling,  the  sentiments  as  correct  as  the  descriptions  are 
graphical,  the  matter  uniformly  equal  to  the  style,  and  the 
Author  equal  to  himself,’ — we  should  have  had  a  pleasing  task 
to  perform,  in  recommending  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  a 
work  displaying  real  genius,  but,  we  are  now  compelled  to  add, 
genius  not  brought  under  proper  cultivation,  and,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  not  come  to  its  proper  flavour. 
Lilian  of  the  Vale  is  a  delightful  jeii  de  fantaisie.  This  play¬ 
fellow  of  Ariel  leaves  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  far  benind. 
The  tale  reminds  us  of  those  rare  and  exquisite  visions  of  the. 
pillow,  in  which  the  imagination  seems  carried  beyond  its  wak¬ 
ing  powers,  which  leave  a  blank  when  they  vanish,  and  we  in 
vain  court  sleep  in  the  hope  of  dreaming  them  over  again.  Our 
readers  shall  hear  her  voice. 

'  *  I’ve  been  roaming !  Pye  been  roaming ! 

Where  the  meadow  dew  is  sweet, 

And  like  a  queen  I’m  coming 
With  its  pearls  upon  my  feet. 

<  I’ve  been  roaming !  Pve  been  roaming ! 

O’er  red  rose  and  lily  fair. 

And  like  a  sylph  Pm  coming 
With  their  blossoms  in  my  hair. 

‘  Pve  been  roaming !  I’ve  been  roaming ! 

Where  the  honeysuckle  creeps, 

And  like  a  bee  Pm  coming 
^  With  its  kisses  on  my  lips. 
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*  IVe  been  roaming !  I’ve  been  roaming  t  7 

Over  hill  and  over  plain^ 

And  like  a  bird  I’m  coming  j . 

To  my  bower  back  again.’ 

This  creature  of-  the  elements  passes  for  the  only  daughter 
of  ji  solitary  widow,  of  whose  lone  habitation  the  narrator  is  an 
inmate,  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  wild  vale  for  the 
benefit  of  bis  nealth  after  an  attack  of  nervous  disorder. 

*  Her  mother  has  often  told  me  that  she  did  not  know  how  Lilian 
subsisted.  She  would  never  sit  down  to  a  regular  meal,  but  would 
sometimes  take  a  morsel  of  bread  with  her  when  she  purposed  a  dis¬ 
tant  excursion,  and  even  this  would  be  found  strewed  on  some  path¬ 
way  for  the  birds  who  might  happen  to  light  there.  She  was  impa¬ 
tient  of  confinement;  and  often  when  her  mother  had  seen  her 
to  bed,  on  going  into  her  room  an  hour^  afier,  it  would  be  found 
empty,  and  Lilian  escaped  unseen  to  wander  by  moonlight'  in  the 
valley.  This  happened  frequently  during  my  residence  there ;  and 
once  being  excited  by  curiosity,  1  went  out  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  her  in  the  bottom  of  a  dell — drinking  dew  out  of  the  cups  of 
flowers.  “  Lilian,”  said  I,  ‘‘  why  have  we  lost  you  ?”  “  My  sisters! 
my  sisters  I”  answered  she  impatiently.  “  What  sisters  ?”  ”  Look  ! 
look !”  said  she,  pointing  to  some  fantastic  shapes  into  which  the 
spray  of  the  distant  cataract  was  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
moon.  I  see  nothing  but  the  river  foam  dancing  in  the  moonbeams.” 

These,”  she  replied,  **  these  are  my  sisters— the  only  sisters  Lilian 
ever  knew :  Listen  !  do  they  not  speak  to  each  other  ?”  **  Come, 
you  are  too  romantic,  Lilian,  the  water,  as  it  falls,  murmurs  indistinctly, 
and  at  this  distance  misleads  you.”  **  Nearer  then  i”  said  the  giri, 

I  must  hear  what  they  say.*’  And- before  I  could  interpose,  she 
rushed  to  the  brow  of  the  cataract  and  disappeared.  Uttering  a  cry 
of  terror,  I  followed,  and  just  as  I  had  reached  the  spot  where  she 
vanished,  her  mother  came  to  tell  me  that  Lilian  had  .returned  to 
the  cottage.  I  retired  to  my  chamber,- lost  in  astonishment  at  this 
singular  occurrence.  In  the  morning,  when  her  mother  expostulated 
with  Lilian  about  the  imprudence  oi  wandering  in  the  night  air,  she 
replied  in  a  roundelay :  « 

‘  The  wren  hath  her  nest  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  * 

And  the  tufled  moss  is  the  couch  of  the  bee. 

Where  rain. nor  cold  hath  power  to  harm  her; 

The  bed  of  the  eagle  is  built  in*  the  sky. 

And  the  bittern  in  rushes  doth  nightly  lie 
Then  why  should  Lilian’s  bed  be  warmer  ? 

*  Her  senses  were  incontestably  more-  acute  than  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  mortality.  She  would  often  stop  in  the  midst'of 'our  con¬ 
versation,  to  listen,  as  she  said, —to  the  wind  walking  oyer  ihe  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  little  time  1  would  perceive  the  breeze  to 
swell  into'a  transient  gust  as  it  passed  by  tlie'place  where  we  stood. 
Whether  in  some  instances  her  romantic  imagination  might  not  have 
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suggested  ideal  murmurs,  I  will  not  decide,  but  her  delicate  percep¬ 
tions  of  sound  were  mostly  verified  by  fact.  I  remember  sitting  with 
her  one  sunny  day  on  the  river  bank,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
vale,  when,  after  a  fit  of  contemplative  silence,  upon  my  addressing 
myself  to  break  it,  she  raised  her  head,  and  motioning  me  to  be  still, 
began  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  scarcely  distingubhable  from  the 
mixed  murmur  which  rises  from  the  breast  of  the  woodland  in  summer 
time,  a  kind  of  irregular  chant-^  ‘ 

•  Hear!  hear! 

How  the  vale-bells  tinkle  all  around,  '  ^ ' 

As  the  swjeet.wind  sbak^  thciii~liear ! 

What  a  wild  and  sylvan  sound ! 

‘  Hear!  hear! 

’ ' .  i"  t  How  the  soft  waves  talk  beneath  the  bank  !  .  !  ' 

^  And  rush  sighs  to  willow — bear! 

^  ‘  ’  The  reed  to  the  osier  dank. 

■  '  ‘  Hear  !  hear !  '  . ‘ 

How  the  blue  fiy  hizzes  in  the  air  • 

With  his  voice  in  his  tiny  wings— hear  ! 

He  sings  at  his  flowery  fare.  •  <  • 

*  Hear !  hear! 

How  the  wood-bird  murmurs  in  the  dark. 

And  the  distant  cuckoo  chimes — hear  1 

From  the  sun-cloud  trills  the  lark. 

*  She  could  discriminate  accurately  between  the  scents  pf  flowers 
of  the  same  species,  so  as  to  name  them  blindfold.  Her  sight  was  so 
fine  that  she  would  detect  the  minnows  lying  on  the  bed  of  a  strean^ 
in  the  darkest  weather,  when  to  me  they  were  indistinguishable  from 
the  slimy  pebbles  of  the  bottom ;  on  putting  down  a  straw  to  the  place 
she  pointed  out,  they  flitted.  Her  other  senses  were  equally  discrimi¬ 
native. 

*But  in  what  she  chiefly  resembled  our  notions  as  a  spirit,  was  the  light¬ 
ness,  grace,  and  peculiar  swiftness  of  her  motion.  Something  between 
flying  and  dancing.  ^  Her  movements  were  so  rapid,  that  sometimes  it 
required  no  great  stretch  of  superstition  to  believe  that  she  actually 
vanished  into  the  air.  The  wild  and  restless  life  she  led,  wandering 
over  hill,  dell,  rock,  and  precipice,  had  given  an  elasticity  to  her  foot, 
which  made  her  seem  to  tread  on  air :  whilst  the  slightness  of  her 
limbs,  formed  on  the  most  delicate  model  of  beauty  and  grace,  ap¬ 
peared,  by  the  tremulous  instability  which  they  gave  to  her  frame,  to 
indicate  a  necessity  for  perpetual  and  ever-varying  motion.  I  bad 
often  dreamed  of  Attendant  Spirits,  Sylphs^  Houries,  Semi-deities, 
and  imagined  beings  partaking  of  a  double  nature,  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal,  beings  of  an  intermediate  class,  whose  outlines  and  figures 
were  human,  but  whose  form  was  insubstantial ;  whose  actions,  habits, 
and  thoughts  were  not  preternatural,  nor  supernatural  wholly,  but 
such  as  human  actions,  habits,  and  thoughts  would  be  when  refin^  by 
some  celestial  alchemy,  Twhich ,  would  clear^  them  of  their  grossoess 
without  divesting  them  of  their  specific  essence :  with  such  visidnmy 
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beings  had  my  waking  dreams  been  peopled,  but  never  until  now 
were  these  conceptions  apparently  reauzed.  This  creature  adequate¬ 
ly  represented  my  preconceived  notion  of  an  intermediate  being.’ 

The  whole  of  this  Tale  is  in  the  Writer’s  best  style  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  style  of  quiet  elegance  and  serious  gayety :  *  Love’s 
’  Devotion’ is  in  a  deeper  strain,  simple  and  touching,  and  shews 
that  the  Narrator  mistakes  his  forte  when  he  assumes  the  mask 
of  levity,  and  attempts  ‘  cajolery  and  badinage.’  We  shall 
make  room  for  another  extract,  taken  from  this  Tale. 

*  Jenny  Llewellyn  had  fallen  in  love,  about  a  year  before  her  death, 
with  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  lived  some  miles  off  in 
the  country,  and  he  had  returned  her  passion  with  every  mark  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  Being  an  orphan,  an  old  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  propriety  of  conduct,  had  taken  her  as  a 
sort  of  companion,  and  given  her  some  slight  education.  But  her 
lover  in  the  mean  time  had  seen  another  girl,  whose  wealth,  as  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  neighbouring  grazier,  made  her  appear  to  both  him 
and  his  father  (especial^  the  latter)  a  much  better  match  than  sim¬ 
ple,  portionless  Jessy.  He  married  his  new  love,  and  it- broke  Jessy’s 
heart.  She  had  been  always  very  delicate ;  a  slight  blast  of  misfor¬ 
tune  was  enough  to  kill  so  tender  a  flower.  She  fell  into  a  decline, 
which  was  the  more  fatal,  as  she  studiously  concealed  the  cause  of  it ; 
and  her  mistress,  finding  her  now  useless  as  a  companion,  had  dis¬ 
missed  her  with  a  few  guineas  and  her  blessing,  to  recover  or  die  as 
she  might.  Can  there  be  imagined  a  picture  more  affecting  than  this 
poor  girl,  with  an  aching  heart,  a  burning  brow,  and  a  step  faltering 
with  sickness,  quitting  the  roof  which  refused  to  shelter  her,  and  seek¬ 
ing  wistfully  for  a  quiet  spot  where  she  might  lay  down  her  head  and 
die  ?  But  she  did  find  a  pitying  bosom,  wherein  to  pour  out  her  an¬ 
guish  and  her  sorrows ;  she  did  find  a  roof,  though  an  humble  one, 
to  shelter  and  conceal  her ;  she  died,  if  not  in  happiness,  at  least  in 
peace,  with  the  certainty  of  a  tear  at  her  departure,  and  a  flower  on 
her  grave.  Her  friend  Ellen  was  alone  privy  to  the  grief  of  which  she 
was  dying  :  to  her  cottage  she  repaired,  where  all  the  little  offices  of 
kindness  and  attention,  which  the  most  disinterested  affection  could 
suggest,  were  fulfilled  with  a  sedulity  as  unremitting  as  it  was  vain. 
She  never  uttered  a  complaint ;  rarely  spoke  of  him  who  had  forsaken 
her ;  and  then  only  in  terms  of  unabated  love  and  sweet  forgiveness. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  deserve  him  ;  said  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  preferred  one  who  was  so  handsome,  and  so  rich, — neither 
of  which,  she  remarked  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  she  could  pretend  to 
be :  she  was  persuaded  he  had  only  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  added,  that  even  if  he  had  forgotten  her  a  little  unkindly, 
she  forgave  him  with  all  her  heart :  she  besought  Heaven  that  he 
might  live  happily  with  his  beautiful  wife,  and  never  feel  a  pang  of  re¬ 
morse  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  her,  to  embitter  his  life  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Thus  she  gradually  declined :  her  cheek  lost  all  its  deliebte 
freshness,  her  eye  assumed  the  unearthly  lustre  which  often  precedes 
dissolution,  her  strength  went,  and  even  her  voice  sank  into  a  gentle 
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whisper  that  could  scarce  be  heard  beyond  her  pillow.  After  linger¬ 
ing  a  few  months  in  this  way,  she  died  on  her  friend’s  bosom,  with  a 
smile  that  told  how  happy  she  was  to  leave  a  Vorld  which  had  used 
her  unoffending  spirit  so  hardly.’ 

‘  Jessy  had  even  (but  this  was  a  secret  to  all  except  her  friend 
Ellen)  written  a  great  deal  of  poetry  ^  and  the  village  was  surprised  by 
hearing  songs  about  love,  weddings,  peijured  swains,  and  broken 
hearts,  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  could  not  remember  amongst  all 
the  traditionary  melodies  of  the  place.  1  asked  to  see  some  of  these 
compositions,  but  Ellen  told  me,  the  manuscripts  had  all  been  destroy¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  writer  of  them  had  learned  them  pat  off,  lest  she 
might  be  discovered  by  her  handwriting  ;  for  it  appears  that  she  had 
instinctively  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  blue-stocking.  One  of 
them  only,  which  she  had  written  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and 
which  Ellen  had  begged  of  her  as  a  keepsake,'  remained  in  existence. ' 
It  was  carefully  locked  up  in  a  little  box  which  stood  upon  a  high 
shelf  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  poor  ^irl,  as  she  took  it  out  to 
show  it  me,  again  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  it  several  times,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  a  pretty  long  scroll,  written  in  a  weak 
and  illegible  hand,  but  the  words  almost  all  spelled  accurately,  and  the 
grammar  by  no  means  so  defective  as  one  would  have  expected.  I 
entreated  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  readily  granted,  with 
an  appearance  too  of  satisfaction  that  I  seemed  to  value  the  treasure 
so  highly.’ 

‘  ph,  tell  ye  not  my  lover, 

Lest  he  perchance  should  sorrow  at  the  tale. 

That  from  the  time  we  parted 
My  cheek  grew  pale 

Tell  him  not,  though  he  left  me, — ^for  a  bride 

Beauteous,  I  own,  as  the  bright  moon  above  her,~r 
Tell  him  not  that  I  died 
Love-lorn  and  broken-hearted. 

*  Say  not  how  I  have  perished  ; 

Oh  !  no,  no,  no, — s^  you  not  that  I  pined. 

Because  I  was  forsaken, 

Or  he  unkind : 

Say  that  for  his  sweet  wife  I  ever  prayed. 

And  that  his  dear,  dear  name  I  ever  cherished. 

Till  I  to  sleep  was  laid 
Where  I  shall  never  waken. 

*  Let  him  not  see  me  carried 

To  my  cold  grave :  toll  not  the  passing  bell, 
ror  he  might  haply  sadden 
To  hear  that  knell ; 

I  would  not  cost  him  an  unhappy  tear : — 

But  should  he  come,  and  ask — who  died  unmarried  f 
Who  lies  i’  the  white-plumed  bier 
Say  'tis  some  unknown  maiden. 
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*  Bury  me  ’neath  the  willow 
That  mourns  in  the  far  corner  of  the  green  r 
Amid  its  drooping  tresses 
Will  not  be  seen 

So  small  a  tomb,  as  mine.  Garland  it  gay 
With  flowerS)  to  hide  the  name  above  my  pillow  ; 

Then,  if  he  pass  that  way, 

He  shall  not  know  ’tis  Jessy’s. 

‘  But  should  he  learn  my  story. 

Bid  him  not  weep,  nor  my  sad  fate  deplore : 

Say  that  1  would  not  have  him 
Thihk  of  it  more : 

Remind  him  of  how  pale  I  used  to  be. 

And  like  to  die. — If  he  should  be  too  sorry, 

Give  him  this  kiss  for  roe. 

And  tell  him  1  forgave  him.’ 

These  stanzas  have  both  the  air  and  the  spirit  of  some  ofjhe' 
happiest  specimens  of  our  early  English  poetry,  and  the  stanza 
seems,  by  its  intricate  and  broken  harmony,  to  wind  round  the 
feelings. 

We  regret  that  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  should  be  in  so 
'much  less  pleasing  a  style.  'The  Enchanted  Lyre*  is  ‘  sweet 
*  by  fits,’  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it,  and  the 
pauses  are  sometimes  very  indifferently  filled  up,  m*ore  especi¬ 
ally  when  G.  P.  lapses  into  badinage  and  satire.  The  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Toppledown  hill  is  clever,  but  the  coarseness  and  pro* 
faneness  ot  some  parts  are  ill  atoned  for  by  the  Geoffrey-Cray- 
on-like  touches  thrown  into  others.  The  Dead  Man’s  Dream 
may  borrow  something  like  an  apology  from  Dante  and  his 
monkish  originals  ;  but,  in  plain  prose,  such  recitals  are  as  re¬ 
volting  as  they  are  objectionable their  tendency  at  least, 
though  not  their  design,  is  decidedly  irreligious.  This,  indeed, 
is  too  much  the  character  of  tHe  volume  ;  and  were  it  not' that 
we  hope  much  better  things  from  the  Author,  we  should  scarcely 
have  felt  justified  in  bestowing  so  much  attention  upon  a  work 
which  we  cannot,  after  all,  recommend.  Were  the  irreligion  by 
which  it  is  marked  merely  negative,  even  then,  to  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader,  the  moral  influence  of  excluding  every 
Christian  sentiment  from  the  range  of  thought,  and  of  feigning 
heathenism,  is  positively. vicious  and  dangerous.  But  we  regret 
to  say,  thatjhere  occur  a  few  passages  demanding  still  severer 
reprobation.  We  allude  more  especially  to  the  flippant  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  at  p.  89,  and  the  infidel 
sentiment  in  the  second  stanza  at  page  102,  which,  though  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  '  wild  bee,’  seems  too  much  like  that  of  the 
poet.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  verse  whioh,  ^  dying,  he  will  wish  to 
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^  blot.*  At  page  67,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  writer’s  better 
mind,  and,  though  the  couplet  affirms  more. than  holds  true  of 
every  solitary,  it  will  be  well  if  it  answers  its  purpose  in  re¬ 
minding  the  Author  of  Him  who,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume,  appears  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Art.  XII.  My  Early  Days,  By  Walter  Ferguson, .  Esq.  18mo. 
pp.  160.  Price  2s.  Edinburgh.  1826. 

nnHIS  is  a  very  little  book,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  haye 
a  long  review.  It  claims,  however,  to  be  selected  from  the 
crowd  of  similar  publications,  for  the  high  degree  of  merit  at¬ 
taching  to'  It,  and  the  force  and  excellence  of  the  moral  lesson 
conveyed  by  the  tale.  It  is  beautifully  written,  and  were  we 
to  speak  of  it  as  warmly  as  we  felt  disposed  to  do  under  the 
fresh  impression  of  the  perusal,  we  might  be  suspected  of  par¬ 
tiality  or  extravagance.  The  unpretending  character  of  the 
publication,  and  the  unpromising  look  it  derives  from  an  ugly 
wood-cut  given  aa  a  frontispiece,  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  tp 
its  claims.  But,  after  we  had  taken  it  up,  we  could  not  lay  it 
down  till  we  had  finished  it;  and  an  extract  or  two,  will,  we 
think,  induce  every  one  of  our  readers  to  follow  our  example. 

*  4  • 

*  The  school-house  of  Glen  O,  the  only  temple  of  Minerva  that 
existed  in  the  valley,  was  as  unobtrusive  and  primitive  a  fabric  as 
ever  it  pleased  the  arts  and  sciences  to  pitch  upon  for  their  residence. 
To  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
minister’s  house  did  not,  like  the  village,  possess  a  full  front  vieW  of 
the  country  towards  the  sea.  The  village,  when  viewed  frotn'  ouV 
door,  appeared  to  the  right.  On  the  left  were  tlie  meeting-house,  the 
open  grounds,  and  the  slight  blue  hills  that '  screened  the  view  of 
ocean.  Our.  residence  was  elevated  on  a  gentle -.acclivity,  along 
whose  base  lay  a  road  in  good  repair,  leading  to  the  mill,  the.  school- 
house,  my  father’s  chapel,  Fort  Maurice,  the  family  seat  of  our 
landlord,  and  the  extended  sea-beach.  A  private  path,  for  the 
clergyman’s  sole  use,  ran  in  the  rear  of  our  house,  crossing  a*  rustic 
bridge,  thrown  over  the  stream  that  supplied  the  mill,  and  winding 
among  trees  and  shrubs,  until  it  reachecl  the  chapel-grounds  and  our 
farm-fieldsj  which  lay  beside  them.  -  It  there  terminated.  On  an* ex¬ 
tensive  level  eminence,  commanding  a'  noble  view  of  a  landscape, 
where  sublimity  and  beauty  struggled  for  the  mastery,  you  were  at 
once  saluted  by  the  simple  academy  of  rural  instruction,  and  the  un¬ 
adorned  temple  of  village-worship,  without  porch,  or  pillar,  or  cu¬ 
pola,  or  steeple,  or  aught  to  increase  their  authority  or  extend  their 
induence,  save  the  unpretending  sincerity  of  a  few  devoted  people 
who  had  resolved  to  fear*  God  and  keep  his  conunaodments.”  .  , 

‘  The  gate  that  opened  on  these  hallowed  haunts  of  learning  and 
religion,  was  supported  on  the  massive  stems  of  two  old  trees  of  tlie 
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mountaia-ashf  that  grew  about  six  feet  asunder.  It  was  painted  pure 
white,  and,  by  a  particular  decree  of  the  elders,  its  virgin  coat  was 
renewed  every  spring.  The  school-house,  which  was  to  the  right  as 
you  entered,  literally  enjoyed  a  green  old  age.  The  ivy  and  the 
honey-suckle,  folding  their  verdant  arms  around  its  walls,  seemed 
emulous  in  giving  every  comer  of  the  matronly  mansion  a  share  of 
their  caresses.  The  interior  was  divided  into  two  apartments :  one 
large,  well-aired,  and  lighted,  having  the  forms,  tables,  desk,  and 
chair  of  state  usual  in  a  country  school-room ;  the  other,  small,  with 
a  single  window,  whose  diamond- shaped  panes  and  leaden  sash  con¬ 
trived  to  keep,  even  in  the  clear  days  of  summer,  a  kind  of  perpetual 
twilight,  that  overexcited  avisionary  awe  in  the  curious  stripling  who 
indulged  in  a  presumptuous  peep  at  the  secrets  of  this  mysterious  sanc¬ 
tuary.  It  contained,  after  all,  but  little  to;gratify  the  inquisitive  glance 
of  youth.  The  congregational  register,  the  sacramental  service,  the 
books  and  varied  literary  apparatus  of  the  teacher,  composed  all  its 
treasures.  Such  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  simplicity  flocked  for  in¬ 
struction.  I  have  often  reflected  on  it  in  after  days,  and  1  have 
thought  that  the  peculiarity'  of  its  situation  might  be  construed  into 
an  emblem  of  singular  beauty.  The  humble  tabernacle  rising  in  front 
of  the  school-house, — ^the  lonely  burial-field  lying  in  shadow  behind 
its  walls,— made  it  appear  as  if  education  were  directing  the  eye  of 
the  young  spirit  to  fix  its  gaze  on  heaven,  while  it  silently  pointed  to 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  mouldering  dust  of  slumbering  fore¬ 
fathers.' 

The  portrait  of  ‘  the  Master*  is  to  the  life,  and  completes  the 
picture.  The  following  is  in  a  different  style. 

*  —  Gerald  was  exasperated.  He  desired  me  to  take  the  oars 
on  my  knee,  and  balance  the  boat,  while  he  trimmed  the  sails.  1  did 
80.  He  threw  off  his  hat,  and  extended  his  tall  figure  to  its  full 
height.  I  think  I  yet  see  his  beautiful  proportions — the  long  curls 
of  his  dark  hair  ruffled  by  the  gale.  He  caught  the  rope—**  Here's 
a  long  puli — a  strong  pull —  and  a  pull  altogether.”  1  lieard  no 
more.  A  gust  of  wind  took  the  sails  fairly  abreast, — in  an  instant 
we  were  dashed  into  the  ocean.  The  oars  were  the  saving  of  my  life. 

1  held  one  of  them  with  a  death-grasp.  Ages  appeared  to  roll  over 
me  while  driven  on  the  billows.  The  spray  splashed  in  my  face.  I 
beard  like  the  roaring  of  many  cataracts,  but  could  see  nothing.  At 
that  moment  I  felt  neither  hope  nor  fear  :  instinct  alone  was  all  that 
lived  within  me.  Nature  at  length  gave  way.  I  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  The  oar  slipped  from  my  benumbed  fingers.  Of  what  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  time  of  horror,  I  have  no  remembrance. 

»  *  •  «  • 

‘  Gerald  !  late  as  it  is  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  when  the  memory  ' 

of  past  griefs  has  faded — even  now,  would  I,  if  {rassiblc,  pass  over  thy 
untimely  destiny  in  silence.  That  buoyant  and  beautiful  form  on 
which  thy  fond  mother  doted,  uerer  gladdened  her  expecting  eyes 
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agafn.  She  might  take  'many  a  long  look  from  the  lofty  windows, 
before  she  would  again  see  her  darling,  bounding  over  the  green 
Sward,  lik^  a  young  deer,  to  meet  her  calL  Thou  wert  gone-^one — 
gone.  The  tree  of  thy  proud  race  was  shorn  of  its  loveliest  blossoms; 
— thy  father’s  princely  fortune  was  fated  to  adorn  a  stranger’s  name. 
Why  is  there  yet  one  vacant  place  among  the  tombs  of  thine  ancet- 
cestors  ?  It  is  a  vain  and  empty  show.  The  guest  it  waits  for,  will 
never  return  to  grace  it.  The  spirit  of  Gerald  was  restless  when  in 
life : — in  dekh,  he  posseted  a  troubled  grave.  He  was  sepulchred 
among  the  waters-^-among  the'  wild,  weary,  wasting,  wandering 
waters.’ 


It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  touching  apostrophe 
was  inspired  by  the  memory  cf  a  real  occurrence ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  *  said  against  alliteration,  he  who  does  not 
feel  its  thrilling  effect  in  the  closing  sentence,  can  have  no 
poetry  in  his  soul,  nor  much  sensibility  of  any  kind. 

The  volume  contains  two  poems — we  know  not  which  to 
select  as  the  more  touchingly  beautiful.  The  first,  entitled 
'  A  Mother’s  Gift,’  reminds  us  of  some  verses  in  the  same 
stanza  and  on  a  similar  subject,  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  $ 
but  the  resemblance  is  probably  accidental,  and  it  is  merely 
general.  The  thought  conveyed  in  the  third  verse,  is  at  once 
natural  and  striking. 

*  And  should  the  scoffer,  in  his  pridei 

Laugh  that  food  faith  to  scorn,  ' 

And  bid  him  cast  the  pledge  aside, 

That  he  from  youth  had  borne. 

She  bade  him  pause  and  ask  his  breast,  '  ‘ 

If  he,  of  she,  had  loved  him  best.’ 

The  other  poem  has  an  artless  originality  about  it,  which 
well  comports  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  effusion  of  real 
feeling.  We  must  give  it  entire. 

M  go  to  the  land  where  the  pure  spirits  dwell, 

.  ’Midst  bowers  of  beauty  and  bliss : 

Then  why  should  I  take  an  unwilling  farewell 
Of  a  false,  fleeting  world  like  this  ? 

Do  I  wish  to  live  over 
The  past  once  again, 
r  That  thus  I  discover 

At  parting  such  pain  f  . 

Oh  no,  ’tis  not  so, — though  my  tears  overflow, 

To  my  Master  and  Maker  I  long  to  go. 

•  Soft  voices  are  calling,— O  haste  thee  away !  • 

The  feast  is  prepared,  and  the  song ; 

The  guests  are  in  waiting,  and  we  only  stay 
To’ bear  thee  in  triumph  along. 
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•  Our  pinions  havjc  power 
Unknown  to  the  wind, 

And  earth,  in  an  hour, 

WeMl  leave  far  behind. 

On  high,  as  we  dy  to  our  home  in  the  sky, 

The  stars  seem  to  whirl  as  we  pass  by. 

‘  O  Father !  forgive  the  frail  being  that  grieves 
As  she  casts  a  last  look  below, 

On  two  that  are  tender,  and  one,  that  she  leaves 
Alone,  on  a  journey  of  wo. 

For  a  wife  and  a  mother 
Perhaps  they'll  complain, 

And  the  voice  of  another 
Would  cheer  them  in  vain. 

When  deep  in  my  sleep,  a  sad  silence  I  keep, 

They’ll  call  on  their  loved  one,  and  watch,  and  weep  ! 

*  Thou  God  of  all  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  love. 
With  my  dying  breath  raised  to  thee, 

1  trust  that  thou  wilt  to  these  mourners  prove 
The  guardian  thou  hast  been  to  me. 

£re  the  soul  shall  have  broken 
Its  fetters  of  clay, 

O  grant  me  a  token, 

I  answer,  I  pray ;  , 

That  I,  with  no  sigh  of  regret,  may  then  die. 

And  haste  to  the  heaven  that  waits  on  high.’ 


Art.  XIII.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Thaxted,  Aug.  29,  1826,  at  the 
Interment  of  the  Rev,  John  Jennings^  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregation  in  that  Town.  By  William  Chaplin.  To  which  is 
prehxed,  the  Address  delivered  at  the  Grave.  By  Joseph  Mo- 
rison.  Published  at  Request,  8vo.  pp.  21.  Price  Is.  Bishops 
Stortford,  1826. 

^UCH  a  publication  as  this  may  be  considered  as  almost  of 
^  a  private  character,  and  it  is  assuredly  not  for  any  purposes 
of  criticism  that  we^are  induced  to  notice  it.  We  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  simple  and  affecting  account  of  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings's  last  moments.  On  being  told  that  his  people  had  been 
very  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  him,  he  replied  : 

*  I  thank  God — I  hope  they  are  praying  with  submission.  It  is 
sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hand,  and  to  know  no  will  but  his.  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  a  merciful,  wise,  and  compassionate  Saviour.  Lord,  give 
me  patience  to  bear  thy  will,  for  I  have  none  of  my  own.’*  Address¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  amiable  and  affectionate  partner,  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  she  might  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  adding  : 
His  will  is  the  wisest,  his  will  is  the  kindest,  his  will  is  the  best.”  ’ 
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‘After  a^ain  prayinfij  most  affectionately  for  her  and  for  the 
people  of  his  charge,  he  requested  that  the  curtains  mi^ht  be 
drawn,  saying  that  he  was  dying.  He  fell,  however,  into  a 
slumber,  on  awaking  from  which,  he  said,  ‘  I  have  had  a  sweet 
sleep,  but  I  shall  soon  rest  in  heaven.’  In  about  ten  minutes  he 
expired. — Can  fiction  surpass  this  unadorned  recital  ?  Addi¬ 
son’s  death  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  exemplification  of 
how  a  Christian  can  die.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  this  scene  ;  and  the  aged  pastor 
and  the  congregation  he  is  about  to  leave,  reciprociilly  inter¬ 
ceding  for  each  other  just  as  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  forms 
a  picture  on  which  the  imagination  might  love  to  dwell. 

Our  chief  reason,  however,  for  noticing  this  publication  is, 
to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  Dissenting 
churches  in  general,  the  very  judicious  advice  with  which  the 
Sermon  concludes,  relative  to  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
pastorship.  On  this  subject  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
offer  a  few  remarks ;  and  it  has  given  us  no  small  satisfaction 
to  find  the  Author’s  sentiments  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
our  own.  Mr.  Chaplin  contends  that  the  sole  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  to  the  pastoral  office  is  vested  in  the  Church,  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  recognizing  no  other  description  of  persons  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  concerns.  ‘  The  subscription  list  is  altogether  a 

*  voluntary  thing,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
‘  all  sorts  of  characters  at  their  own  caprice and  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  received  sudden  accessions  on 
the  eve  of  such  an  appointment.  '  It  is  strange,’  remarks 
Mr.  Chaplin,  '  that  any  persons  should  have  conceived  this  to 

*  be  a  basis  on  which  is  to  rest  the  right  of  appointing  men  to 
i  the  most  sacred  of  all  offices  and  trusts.’ 

*  But  church^membership  is  a  permanent  relation,  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  regulated  under  the  authority  of  his  word.  It 
therefore  forms  a  legitimate  and  abiding  ground  for  the  proceeding 
in  question,  as  well  as  for  all  others  relating  to  the  holy  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  any  church  depart  from  it,  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  that  such  a  church  is  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
confusion  or  dissension  ;  for  a  spring  has  been  loosened,  which  opened 
the  door  for  much  evil  work.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  my  Christian 
friends,  to  warn  you  against  this  at  the  present  critical  juncture. 
From  much  observation  and  reflection,  I  am  induced  to  hold  up  the 
principle  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  vital  importance  to  our  church* 
es  ;  and  I  now  urge  it  upon  you  as  one  that  ought  never  to  be  ceded.* 

In  all  this  we  fully  concur,  but  we  have  been  particularly^ 
pleased  with  the  caution  with  which  tiiese  remarks  are  followed 
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<  At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  remark  that  you  will  not  exercise 
this  right  in  a  becoming  manner,  nor  will  you  maintain  your  proper 
character  as  a  Christian  society,  if  you  do  not  act  with  great  discre¬ 
tion  and  prudence,  and  particularly  towards  those  of  your  fellow 
worshippers  who  are  not  united  to  your  communion.  Their  concur¬ 
rence  and  approval  you  will  not,  I  hope,  treat  with  indifference.  It 
will  be  found  of  no  small  importance  to  you  and  to  them,  for  the 
church  to  form  its  decisions,  and  to  pass  Its  acts,  with  a  special  view 
to  general  harmony  and  peace.  It  should  be  made  very  apparent 
that  the  church  seeks  the  edification  and  profit  of  all;  that  you  are 
anxious  to  secure  such  a  ministry  in  this  place  as  will  be  likely  to 
obtain  the  cordiri  good  will  of  all  classes,  so  that  the  hearers  at  large 
might  take  pleasure  in  attending  divine  ordinances,  and  thus  be  in  the 
way  of  receiving  real  and  substantial  benefit  to  their  souls.  A  church 
loses  sight  of  its  duty  and  interests  when  it  stands  up  £ar  its  rights 
superciliously,  and  pushes  them*  rashly;  when  it  forgets  that  one 
grand  end  of  a  standing  ministry  is  its  own  enlargement  as  well  as  its 
edification,  and  that  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected  where  the  acts  of 
the  church  are  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  kindness  and 
Christian  love.  I  hope,  my  friends,  you  will  have  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  among  you,  and  if  so,  1  am  sure  you  will  always 
shew  that  you  seek  the  Christian  concurrence  of  all  your  feUow  wor¬ 
shippers,  and  that  you  value  it.’  pp.  23, 4. 
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The  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreixa  Bible  Soc'iety,  in  their  last 
Number  of  Monthly  Extracts  from  Cor¬ 
respondence,  published  September  SO, 
adverting  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
tlie  expenditure  of  the  Society  which 
have  obtained  currency  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  several  periodical  journals,  have 
furnished  a  detailed  view  of  all  the  items 
of  payment  for  the  year  ending  at  Lady- 
day  last  From  this  document,  it  ap¬ 
pears  tliat  the  whole  expenses  of  mmr 
nagement,  including  the  salaries  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Agents,  is  less  than  seven  per  cent, 
upon  the  total  expenditure.  It  is  more¬ 
over  stated,  that  *  the  Committee  have 
also  in  preparation,  explanations  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Friei^s  of  the  Society, 
on  other  parts  of  their  past  transactions 
which  have  been  misrepresented  in  vari¬ 
ous  publications.* 

Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  of  Shrewsbury,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  in  one  vol. 
12mo.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Henry,  the  well-known  Author  of  the 
Exposition  on  the  Bible.  As  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  intending  an  entirely  new  Life, 
he  will,  in  addition  to  such  fhets  in  Mr. 
Tong’s  account  as  are  interesting,  in¬ 
troduce  much  original  matter,  for  which 
he  has  ample  materials ;  but,  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  rendering  the  work  as  complete 
as  may  be,  Mr.  Williams  will  feel  ob¬ 
liged,  if  those  who  possess  any  of  Mr. 
Henry’s  MSS,  particularly  Diaries  and 
Letters,  will  allow  him  as  opportunity 
of  perusing  them.  If  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Williams  by  coach,  they  shall  he  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  and  sp^ily  returned, 
free  of  expense. 

Mr.  M*Leod,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes 
to  publish  by  subscription,  in  one  vol. 
12ma,  A  View  of  Inspiration,  compre¬ 
hending  the  nature  and  distinctions  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  and  offices  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age.  To  the  prospectus  are  at¬ 
tached,  recommendations  of  the  work 
by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Dr.  Stuart, 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Jolliffe,  Author  of  Letters  from 
Palestine,  has  in  the  press.  Narrative  of 
an  Excursion  from  Corfu  to  Smyrna ; 
comprising  a  Tour  through  part  of  Alba¬ 
nia  and  the  North  of  Greece,  with  some 
account  of  the  ancient  and  present  State 
of  Athens.  To  which  will  be  annexed, 
a  Trauslation  of  the  Erastc  of  Plato* 


Nearly  ready,  in  a  neat  pocket  vol. 
18mo.  liie  Cabinet  Lawyer,  or  Popular 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England  ;  with  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Law-Terms,  Maxims^ 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Judicial  Aati- 
quities.  The  many  recant  changes  in 
the  Laws  and  Statutes  have  been  care¬ 
fully  incorporated  into  the  present  work, 
up  to  the  period  of  publieatioD,  sa  as  to 
exhibit  a  condensed  Summary  of  the 
whole  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Goastita- 
tkmal  Law  of  Bogbiid,  as  now  adminis¬ 
tered. 

In  the  press,  The  Latin  Reader,  from 
the  Fifth  German  Edition,  by  Professor 
Frederick  Jacobs,  of  Gotha,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  the  Gr^  Reader^ 
ice.  fee. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  in  the  press,  a  second 
edition  of  his  Tour  thioagh  Haweii,  with 
additions. 

Among  the  literary  Annoals  prepare 
ing  against  the  approach  of  Ctwistmaa, 

'  Friendship’s  Ofiering,  edited  by  T.  K. 
Hervey,  Esq.,  will  have  to  boast  of  very 
high  Kterary  merit,  as  weH  as  of  a  most 
spiendid  series  of  Engnerhigs.  In  the 
literary  department  will  be  found,  among 
many  others,  the  foUowiag  names  as 
contributors; — R.  Southey,  Esq.,  Mrs* 
Hemans,  James  Montgomery,  Eaq.,  Mim 
Mitford,  Rev.  G.  C>oly,  Hor.  Smith, 
Eaq.,  Lord  Porcbester,  L.E.L.,  Thomas 
Ho^,  Esq.,  B.  Barton,  Esq.,  Rev.  T. 
Dale,  H.  Neele,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  The  Author  of  **  Gilbert  Earle,” 
T.'  Bos^ng,  Esq.,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Esq., 
W.  Jerdan,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gent,  E«|., 
W.  Sotheby,  Esq.,  D.  L.  Richardsou, 
Eaq.  Miss  Robert^  fee.  fee.  fee.  The 
Illustrations  consist  of  Engravings,  from 
original  Pictures,  by  Messrs.  Danby, 
Martin,  Eastlake,  Wright,  Harding, 
Davis,  fee.  fee.,  exeent^  in  the  first 
style,  by  Messrs.  Heath,  Finden,  Rom¬ 
ney,  Humphreys,  Cook,  and  others. 

J^rly  in  November  wrill  be  puhlidied, 
the  English  Gentleman’s  LHerary  Ma¬ 
nual,  or  a  View  of  a  library  of  Standard 
English  literature;  with  notices  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical,  inclnding  many 
curious  original  anecdotes  of  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  estimates  for  faruisbing  libraries, 
and  lists  of  books  adapted  for  persons 
going  abroad,  regimental  libraries,  fee. 

The  author  ot  the  Gate  to  the  French, 
Italian  I  tod  Spanish  languages  unlock* 
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ed,  in  preparing  for  publication,  Tbe^ 
Gate  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Samaritan,’ 
and  Syriac,  unlocked  by  a  new  and  easy 
method ;  with  biographical  notices  of 
celebrat^  oriental  scholars,  and  interest^ 
ing  collections  relative  to  oriental  litera¬ 
ture  ;  for  the  use  of  Biblical  Students. 

A  tfanslation  fronn  the  German,  of  a 
work  by  Sturm,  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country,  entitled.  Contemplations 
on  the  .Sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  translator, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  whose  version  of  the 
Morning  Communings,  has  been  so  fa¬ 
vourably  received,  has  prefixed  to  the 
work,  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  from  materials  collected  by  him  in 
Germany. 

.  The  General  Index  to  Dodsley’s  An¬ 
nual  Register,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

A  complete  Index  to  HowelFs  State 
Trials,  drawn  up  by  a  professional  gen¬ 
tleman,  on  a  very  comprehensive  plan, 
is  in  the  press. 

.  Preparing  for  publication'.  The  His¬ 
tory  iff  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; 
being  the  First  Part  of  ithe  Modern  His¬ 
tory  of  England.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.A.S.  R.A.L.  In  one  vol.  4to. 

In  the  press,  Notes  und  Reflections 
during  a  Ramble  in  Germany.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Recollections  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,”  **  Sketches  of  India,”  “  Scenes  and 
Impressions  in  Egypt  and  Italy,”  and 
“  Story  of  a  Life.** 

.  In  the  press,  The  Golden  Violet,  with 


its  Tales  of  Romance  and  Chivalry,  and 
other  Poems.  By  L.  E,  L.  Author  of 

The  Improvisatrice,*’  “  The.  Trouba¬ 
dour,**  &c. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lindley  Murray  ;  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  written  by  himself ;  with  por¬ 
trait,  ami  fac-simile  of  his  writing.  8ro. 

In  the  press.  Travels  of  the  Russian 
‘Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and 
Residence  iu  Pekin,  in  the  Years  1890, 
•91.  By  George  Timkowski ;  with  Cor- 
vectiohs  and  Notes,  by  M.  J.  Klaproth. 
In  9  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  Ac.  Ac. 

*  In  the  press,  A  Chronological  History 
of  the  West  Tmlies.  By  Captain  Thus. 
Southey,  Commander,  Royal  Navy.  In 
3  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Materia  Indica;  or  some 
Account  of  those  Articles  which  arc  em¬ 
ployer!  by  the  Hindoos,  and  other  East¬ 
ern  Nations,  in  their  Medicine,  Arts, 
Agriculture,  and  Horticulture  ;  together 
with' lists  of  Scientific  Books,  in  v.irious 
Oriental  Languages,  Ac.  By  White- 
law  Ainslie,  M.D.  M.R.A.S.  late  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Southern  India.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

•  Mr.  Britton’s  long  promised  Fifth 
tVolume  of,  The  Architectural  Autiqui* 
ties  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  published 
early  in  October. — At  the  same  time, 
No.  11.  to  complete  the  Work. — Also, 
No.  16,  of  the  ‘  Public  Buildings  of 
London,*  containing  Seven  Engravings 
and  descriptive  Letter-press; 


Art.  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


EDUCATION. 

A  System  of  Popular  Geometry ;  con¬ 
taining  in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the 
Elements  of  Euclid,  as  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  of 
every  art  and  science,  in  its  leading 
truths  aud  general  principles. '  By  G. 
Darley,  A.B.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  ^ 

i 

MKDICINE. 

A  Comparative  ' View  of  the  more  In¬ 
timate  Nature  of  Fever  j  deduced  from 
Physiological  Analysis,  and  illustrated 
by  Critical  Remarks  and  Practical  Ob- 
servattoiis.  By  James  Black,  M.D. 


Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi. 
clans  of  London.  Svo.  4s.  Cd.  sewed. 

.  '  ,  THEOLOGY.  ’ 

The  Abominations  of  Babylon,  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  before  the  Continental  S07 
ciety  at  its  Eighth  Anniversary.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  M‘Neile,  A.M.  Rwlor  of  Albury, 
Ac.  Is. 

*  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Tbaxted,  Aug, 
29,  1826,  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  Pastor  of  the  ln<lci>cn- 
deiit  Church  in  that  Town.  By  William 
Chaplin.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  at  vibe  Grave,  by  Joseph 
Morisoti,  Is. 


